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YES, 
VIRGINIA, 
THERE IS AN 
UNCLE PETER 


$3.00 EACH 


13) THE RECONSTRUCTED CARMELITE 
MISSAL, by Margaret Rickert. A beautiful 
study of the ery and reconstruc 
of an extraordinary 14th century Carmelite 
issal almost completely destroyed by a 
vandalic Victorian book colle . ith 
two plates in full color, 82 in black & 
white. Of great interest to eet 79 artists 
A aaa literate people. (List price, 


$2.50 EACH 


12) SATAN, Edited by Father Bruno de 
Jesus-Marie. An unusual kind of thriller. 
A group of scholars, mostly French Car- 
melites, write about the Devii’s existence 
and nature, his role in art and literature, 
and his manifestations in i and 
diabolism. (List price, $5.50 





27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous Brazilian 
scientist shows how conserv and de- 
ve of the earth’s food resources— 
not arti; means of population control 
—are t answers to undernourishm 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


ARIES, edited by Donald Attwater, How 

y . How 
five independent and highly original think- 
ers—Soren Kierkegaard, G. K. Che. on, 
Eric Gill, C. F. Andrews and Nicolas 
Berdyaev—discovered that a dynamic, rev- 

ow cage Bd the only answer 
to the corruption of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


14) SOUTHERN PARISH, 8 Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. The controversial first vol- 
ume of Father Fichter’s detailed study of 
the dynamics of a city parish. He ana- 
lyzes the role of both clergy and laity 
in the parish and comes up with some 








Certainly there is, Virginia. No matter what people say. 
But just so yow’ll have some ammunition for scoffers, let 
me tell you about him. He’s the funniest looking bird you 
ever saw, Virginia. He has a neck like a turkey, beady 
little eyes like a groundhog staring out of its hole, a 
complexion like strained raspberries and arms that fold 
like a collapsible broom. And, Virginia, his personality 

is even worse. His most pleasant expression resembles a 
half-opened can of sardines on a rainy afternoon, and he’s 
been known to re-sell pencils he’s filched from blind men. 
Not a very nice person you say, Virginia? Yes, but real 
enough, wouldn’t you agree? Incidentally, Virginia, have 
your doubting friends send for some of Uncle Peter’s book 
bargains described below. He’s promised to send everyone 
who orders a book a personally autographed snarl. 


frank and startling answers. (List price, 
$5.00) 


21) IMMORTAL DIAMOND, edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment on the eye and lovely lines of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, qne of the seminal re- 
ligious poets of our time. (List price $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND _ VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, ee os and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A study of my and, more 
particularly, of the mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross, by one of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding Catholic writers. 
(List. price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. po Snag a 
and por collection of articles from 
English and European journals that give 
the latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the contribu- 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor White, 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 

nd wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his Dp ning to the treasures of heaven. 
(L price, $3.00) : 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A Fordham pro- 
fessor writes a wise, calm and i ring 
indictment of contempora: secularism. 
Learned, but free from technical jargon, 
these essays are on such themes as beauty, 
education, personality and efficiency—how 
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o- have been perverted and how we can 
restore their true Christian meaning. (List 
price, $3.00) 


18) THERESE, by Francois Mauriac. One 
of Mauriac’s greatest works, the penetra- 
tion of the soul of a woman who tries to 
live evilly but is redeemed by her inherent 
courage and dignity. (List price, $3.00) 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. ea 
Four dis > English Catholics—M. C. 

SJ. phetstopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann. 
A German Lutheran minister describes 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test 
his own convictions against the claims of 
the papery. A thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, $3.00) 


25) CONFLICT AND LIGHT, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. percep- 
tive anthology in which a group of psy- 
chiatrists, doctors and —— examine the 
nature of wx wholeness and holiness. 
(List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


10) ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A _ pro- 
found essay on conversion in which Father 
Danielou traces the fulfillment of prophecy 
in_history and examines the transcendent 
role of the Cross in leading men to truth. 
(List price, $2.50) 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knox’s experience as translator of the Holy 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitted 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A ce gg and excellently written ac- 
count of a Re grimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catho woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50) 


19) THE SITUATION Of POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry mystic- 
saab) mre and knowledge. (List price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 


29) MY RUSSIAN YESTERDAYS, by Cath- 
erine de Hueck. With charm and nostalgia, 
the foundress of the Friendship House 
movement recalls her girlhood days in 
pre-Soviet Russia, when vigil lights burned 
beneath ikons in every Russian home. 
(List price, $2.50) 
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JUBILEE’S MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Season of holly and mistletoe 

And non-liturgical Christmas cards, 

Of Arab greetings and Hindu answers, 

Of Chinese New Year’s and Swedish glug; 

Of ski-trains, snow golf and borax slides; 

Of Rose Parades, Sugar Bowls and Music Hall tableaux; 

Of lights, bells and snow-fall, and amplified carols, 

And of Christmas-club clerks at the bottom of their 
barrels, 

Season of wiring and insulation; chains, defrosters and 
anti-freeze; 

Of hobby-horses, long-plays, of pipes, robes and slippers; 

Of Renaissance flagons, of lather-filled mugs, and of 
corrugated containers; 

Of icy winds on an off-season sea, 

And of Trappist jellies under the tree; 

Active season for limousine rental-men: 

Season of rest for merry gentlemen; 

Of spanish moss, yule logs and trips to the Isthmus 
Merry Christmas! 

Merry Christmas to starlets, and prima donnas; 

And to angels who ride on the wings of Hosannas. 

To J. Donald Adams, and J. Bartley Crum 
And the houses of Peiper-Heidsieck and Mumm. 

Merry Christmas to the man who rumbled around the 
world in a water-jeep; 

To the wives of Newfoundland fishermen, and the hus- 
bands of lady physicians who are left home counting 
sheep. 

Merry Christmas to Dodgers, dust-bowlers and Democrats; 

To those who eat in Perigord, 

And those who eat in automats; 
Merry Christmas, in a word, to all persons of good will: 


May a little bit of peaceful ground be left beneath them” 


still. 

And Merry Christmas, of course, to you 

Patient sharers of our ever-so-gradually-crystallizing 
peace-loving, personalist and Catholic point of view; 

Merry Christmas to all far-off priests, brothers and 
sisters who have to wait for JUBILEE to tell them what- 
else-is-new. 

Merry Christmas to all who walk down roads alone. 

To telegraph operators, typesetters, hemstitchers, 
harpsichord players and all others who work their 
fingers to the bone. 

Merry Christmas to mice, Merry Christmas to eagles; 

Merry Christmas to huntsmen who follow their beagles; 

And to Pére Francois de Ste. Marie, OCD, and to all 
Carmelites calced and discalced throughout the world. 

To General and Mrs. George Vanier and their most happy 
family, 

To Peter Walsh, Alan Stairs, to Gerry McDonald and 
Harry; 

To Pére Augustin Veillard in Madagascar 

And Frére Austyn Williams at Notre Dame; 

To our friend Gerry Lange and to Helen Iswolsky; 

To Francois Mauriac and Marigold Hunt; 


To Emil Antonucci and his sister Catherine; 
To Don Bolognese and his wife Elaine, 
To Eileen Good and the young at St. David’s; 
To Teddy, Tony, Randy and all the gang at the hide-out; 
To Elliott and Sue Echelman who decided “to make it 
together” 
And to Bill Sheed and Missy Darlington—may 
they make it good and soon. 
To Uncle Peter and the Ikon Guild, 
To Beverly Burford and Tiny Bates, 
To John Cogley and Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
To Father Thomas Plassmann, and Father Irenaeus, 
To Mrs. Hoguet and David Hume, 
To Peter Briining and Frank dell’ Isola, 
To Artie and Renata Soybel and all the fishmen of Atlantis; 
To Minnie and Harold Alzana 
And to the George Wong troupe; 
To Catherine (halo), and (halo) Eddie; 
And to Gregory Zilboorg and Karl Stern; 
Peace on earth to the Maury Robinsons, 
To Brad and Mary Kelleher; 
To Tony Bailey, and Christopher Scadron; 
To Bob and Kay Bucher, and to Voodoo 
To Auguste Picard in his diving bell 
And to Max Picard on his lake, 
A silent, and therefore a joyous Christmas 
While surface-noise keeps all the world awake! 
Peace on earth (as they sang) to all men of good will: 
To Leon Paul, for example, and Ammon Hennacy, 
Graham Greene, Louis Armstrong, and Ann Reinecke, 
To Murray G. Ballantyne and T. O’Connor Sloane, 
To Padre Pio, Colin Wilson, to Jacques and Jill Lowe, 
Peace on earth to Bishop Waters, to Father McSorley, 
to the Otto Spaeths; 
To Monsignor Hellriegel and Archbishop Denis Hurley, 
To Abbot James Fox and to Bishop Wright; 
Merry Christmas to the Winters, the Perrys and the Gradys; 
To Bob Foley’s Forum and to Dorothy Day’s farm, 
To Naomi Burton, and Adolph Paganuzzi; 
To Veronica McArdle and Oona Burke; 
To W. H. Auden, and Barney Rosset, 
And Norman Dello Joio, and Father Walter Ong; 
To all of the people in every land whom all of their 
neighbors think of as saints and angels; 
To all of the people in every land whom none of their 
neighbors think of as saints or angels; 
To Pére Voillaume and the Little Brothers; and the Little 
Sisters and Mére Madeleine. 
To Tony Walsh and the gang at B. Labre’s 
And to Dixie MacMaster for her bright reviews; 
Peace on earth (and the silence to enjoy it) to 
Madame Lubienska and Dom Verner Moore, O. Carth. 
To Trappists, Carthusians and Camaldolese— 
For above the City of Man and its roar, 
And the motor-scooter’s ping!, 
Above all the tumult of wassail and war, 
The herald angels sing. 
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reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 





REPORT 


FROM 
ST. LUCIA 


Castries 


St. Lucia is a British island inthe Carib- . 


bean lying 500 miles southeast of Puerto 
Rico. As the result of a series of wars in 
the eighteenth century when the island 
passed between France and Britain some four- 
teen times, the St. Lucians, nearly all of 
whom are Negroes, speak French Creole and 
are Roman Catholics. This odd amalgam of 
Britain, France, Africa and Catholicism has 
produced a culture not quite like any other 
on earth. 

St. Lucia is too poor and too mountainous 
to attract much enterprise from outside, so 
that life has changed little in the last 
150 years. Most of the 86,000 St. Lucians are 
landless laborers employed on the large 
Sugar estates owned by the 350 local French 
Creole whites. Some colored families own or 
Squat on hilly land, and have become peasant 
proprietors raising bananas, cacao and 
coconuts for export. Others work sugar lands 
"on shares," but many families exist on a 
cash income of less than $50 a year. Under- 
standably, as many as possible move into 
Castries, the capital, "to work for the gov- 
ernment." 

With its deep-water harbor and one fourth 
of the island's population, Castries is a 
Surprisingly sanitary showcase of modern 
British architecture. Half of the ancient 
wooden town was destroyed in the Great Fire 


of 1948, and before reconstruction could . 


begin, most of the remainder of the town 
burned down in 1951. This gave the planners 
their chance—wide boulevards, four-story 
apartments, the town's first sewer, and gov- 
ernment buildings painted purple and 
orange. To complete the hallucinatory 


effect, é; 
abandoned British fortifications, arcaded, 
colonnaded, betowered buildings that re- 


the mountains are strewn with 


mind one of de Chirico. In contrast, the 
Administrator (under the Governor of the 
Windward Islands in Grenada), a witty Irish- 
man married to a Kenya highlander, lives in 
a mansion reminiscent of Charles Addams. 
Life in Castries is centered around the 
Immaculate Conception Church, which escaped 
the conflagrations — unfortunately, some 
Say. This cast-iron Gothic edifice has at 
least the virtue of bigness, and it is filled 
to overflowing nearly every day. The reason 
is that the St. Lucians go in rather ex- 
tensively for patron saints. As in medieval 
Europe, each trade, profession, craft, 
Sport or other activity has its own patron. 
The fishermen and fishmongers go to Mass in 
a body on the Feast of Saint Peter, while 
laundresses celebrate on Saint Anne's Day. 
Taxis and bicyclists—there are few private 


cars—have a honking parade and a dance on 


Saint Christopher's Day. On November 22 
musicians serenade homes from midnight to 
midnight, rain or shine, in honor of Saint 
Cecelia, their patroness. Since they are 
rewarded with drinks of rum at each home, 
the music grows sweeter and hotter as the 
day progresses. This preoccupation with 
saints has resulted in some remarkable 
apocryphal patrons: Saint Francis de Sales 
for auctioneers, Saint John Damascene for 
theatrical performers, Saint Pascal Baylon 
for cricketers, and Saint John Cupertino 
for afternoon teas. 

St. Lucians have many first and last names, 
each of which provides another patron saint 
and hence another excuse for a celebration. 
For a number of reasons both historic and 
economic, sacramental marriage has never 
been popular in St. Lucia, though couples 
often live together throughout their life- 
times in "faithful concubinage." Legitimacy 
is so rare that a special syncopated and ex- 
tremely jazzy bell-ringing concert called 
cawiyo (French: carillion) is held to an- 
nounce the baptism of a legitimate boy 
child. 

Since only 30% of the children born each 
year are legally entitled to their father's 
last name, they use his first name or their 
mother's first or last name instead. As a 
result, most St. Lucian surnames are George, 
Henry, James, John, Rose, Vitalis, The- 
ophile, etc. To add to the confusion, a per- 
son is given the name of the saint on whose 
feast he is born, plus one or two other 
names at birth or at Confirmation. AS a 
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child his parents call him by a "home name," 
his schoolmates by a "bush name," and later 
he will get an adult nickname or "pseudonym." 
He feels free to use any or all of these 
names, varying the combination and order to 
suit his mood of the occasion. This switch- 
ing of names may be hard on the postman, but 
it is a foolproof method "to keep the gov- 
ernment out me business." One lawyer esti- 
mates that a third of the Castries Court's 
time is spent verifying the identity of the 
plaintiff, defendant and witnesses in a 
trial. And land tenure and inheritance are 
so hopelessly snarled that the Government 
is considering wiping out all existing 
titles, many of which date from French 
times, and giving new titles to the people 
now occupying the land. 

Catholicism seems to have permeated St. 
Lucian culture more completely than that of 
other West Indian islands. Street proces- 
sions to village or country shrines, out- 
door Masses, anniversary celebrations of 
First Communions, and all the rites of pas- 
sage are celebrated with genuine fervor by 
the entire community. The large stone 
church in each village was built and is main- 
tained by the voluntary labor of the parish- 
ioners. Even the local witchcraft has a 
strongly European and Catholic flavor: the 


' possession of witches is undertaken by a 


cloven-hoofed Devil who turns them into cats 
to work their evil. 

The clergy, Fathers of Mary Immaculate, 
are drawn largely from the French provinces, 
and their farm backgrounds prepare them 
well for rural St. Lucia. They function 
almost like Plato's philosopher-kings, a 
chosen group unconnected to the community 
by family or cultural ties, and specially 
trained to govern wisely and dispassion- 
ately. One brilliant priest (an Englishman 
and a convert) has made important contribu- 
tions to archaeology in the area, and others 
have worked on local folklore and history. 
In the past few years two St. Lucian boys 
have been ordained, and are now serving in 
Martinique, the French island twenty-two 
miles to the north. 

Although most St. Lucians are practicing 
Catholics, two African-derived religious 
rituals have been kept alive in small family 
groups. The first of these, Kele, is the sac- 
rifice of a specially-raised white virgin 
ram, made at New Year or on the anniver- 
Sary of the death of one of the ancestors. 
Prayers and hymns are sung in "African," a 
language as yet unstudied, and offerings of 
Candles and oil are made to the farming 
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tools and favorite possessions of the de- 
ceased, and to "thunder stones," polished 
celts made by the ancient and now extinct 
Indian inhabitants of the island. The ram 
is killed with one blow of a cutlass, and the 
blood is drunk by the family as it spurts 
from the severed head. Then the meat is 
cooked, without salt, and served to all pres- 
ent, who spend the rest of the day and night 
singing and dancing as at any secular fete. 

The second of these African survivals is 
Kutumba, a wake or memorial dance held by 
the Neg Jine or descendants of Guinea 
Negroes in the village of Vieux Fort. On a 
moonlit night they gather in a yard, beat 
erratic time on asolo drum, and dance—alone 
or in groups of three. The songs are in mixed 
Creole and "African," and one of their func- 
tions is to report the death to the tribe's 
ancestors in Guinea. Another is to beseech 
the dead man to go away and leave the living 
in peace. No food or rum is served, and 
since most Neg Jine are old people, the dance 
ends before midnight. 

There is a secular dance form for each 
season of the year in St. Lucia, the most 
spectacular being the kont or story dance 
of November. Since November is the month of 
the Poor Souls, konts are held "to pleasure 
all deads," a good example of the syncretism 
of Catholic practice with African ancestor 
worship. A shatwel (French: chanterelle) or 
song leader leads off in a high, piercing 
voice, reporting a local event or telling a 
story in stylized, allusive language, 
afterwards specifying the number of dancers 
and the steps they should do. Though kont 
dancers have certain traditional and highly 
athletic steps, they are allowed artistic 
license to mime the actions of the story. 
When performed by skilled dancers and a 
gifted drummer and shatwel, kont can be an 
art form of sly innuendo, puckish humor and 
subtle parody quite unlooked-for in so iso- 
lated and pastoral a setting. 

Another unexpected art form is A Bwe ("to 
drink"), an all-night songfest held in the 
mountain village of Aux Lyons during the 
Christmas season. Men and women gather 
around a table in the largest home in the 
village and alternately sing or toast each 
other with white rum. The songs, apparently 
fragments of French and English popular 
music of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, are largely incomprehensible to 
the singers, but despite this and the lack 
of any rhythmic accompaniment, the singing 








is lusty and full of intricate tonal 
effects. Incidentally, Aux Lyons, which 
3 





lies on a steep clay ridge above the Dennery- 


sugar valley, is called "No Man's Land" be- 
cause of the alleged hostility of its in- 
habitants to all outsiders, especially 
policemen. Although the usual explanations 
for this xenophobia center around witch- 
craft and illegal rum distilling, the truth 
is simply that the peasant inhabitants have 
had to struggle against great odds to keep 
their hill lands free from outside inter- 
vention and control during the last hundred 
years, and they see no reason for relaxing 
now. 

The traditional costume of St. Lucian 
women is the douillette, which is similar to 
that worn in Guadeloupe and Martinique. It 
is a long, full skirt of printed cotton or 
silk worn looped up over starched and em- 
broidered white petticoats. The blouse may 
be tightly fitted and of the same material, 
or a loose affair of white cotton with a 


wide, low neck. Gold chains, pins, chate-- . 


laines, earrings and bracelets are worn 
with this, and the head is covered by a head- 
tie or madwa (madras) tied in a variety of 
ways to express various moods or marital 
Status. A fula (foulard) or small shawl, a 
beauty mark on the cheek and a basket-purse 
complete the costume, which nowadays is 
worn only by the older market women, or by 
upper class women at carnival. 

The majority of St. Lucian women wear 
American-style dresses, but they choose 
rich fabrics and colors, and dress as 
lavishly as they can afford. It is common for 
a young girl to get five or six new outfits 
for the Christmas season, while a salaried 
Stenographer or civil servant will get ten 
or twelve. There is a strict protocol gov- 
erning feast-day appearances. The dress 
worn to Christmas Mass must be bright red, 
on Good Friday, white, on Easter, purple, and 
while each woman may choose her own color 
for the Corpus Christi "style show" street 
procession, her shoes, hat, purse and 
gloves must match her dress. Men are nearly 
as fastidious, with hand-tailored doeskin 
flannel suits, nylon shirts, gold key or 
watch chains and white fedoras. 

Language, like the naming customs, forms 
another means of preserving St. Lucia's cul- 
tural integrity. The people speak Creole, 
usually called "French patois," a combi- 
nation of West African grammar and French 
vocabulary, with additional words drawn 
from English, Spanish, Norman, Hindi, etc. 
Varying forms of this language are spoken in 
Haiti, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Dominica, 
‘Trinidad, Louisiana, French Guiana and, 
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oddly enough, on the island of Mauritius in 
the Indian Ocean. Only recently an orthog- 
raphy has been developed so that Creole may 
be written, though 35% of the St. Lucians 
are also literate in English. 

There is a special St. Lucian idiomatic 
expression equally valid in Creole or in 
English. Whenever a blow, crash, or other 
sharp contact is imminent, a St. Lucian 
shouts "Eeee . . -" and when the blow falls 
he synchronizes exactly with ". .. gas!" 
The word, which derives from Creole ish 
(son) and garce (wench) is used constantly 
in everyday speech, sometimes even as a 
greeting. Its finest effects can be experi- 
enced, however, during the Saturday after- 
noon cowboy movie, which is incomprehen- 
sible to the Creole-speaking half of the 
audience and inaudible to the remainder. 
Every blow, shot, falling Indian, or tun- 
bling horse is "telegraphed" by the "Eeee 
- e« « ", after which all Castries rings 
with the thundering ". . . gas!" shouted in 
unison by several hundred voices. 

Not many tourists have discovered that 
three planes a week land at Castries' sea- 
side airport. Yet there are fine small hotels 
offering clean, cool rooms and French 
Creole cuisine for $5 a day or less. Lobster 
is on the menu at least twice a week, the 
fruits and fish are unexcelled in variety 
and favor, and the mashwe or porpoise pro- 
vides tender, juicy "beefsteak." Rum and 
French wines cost about $1 a bottle. Besides 
the constant round of fetes, street dances 
and religious processions, the vacationer 
may tour the island by rented car or yacht, 
climb the volcanoes, bathe in the hot sul- 
phur springs, listen to the local "cali- 
soes," and watch fights to the death be- 
tween poisonous fer-de-lance snakes and 
mongooses. -Carnival season before Lent has 
bands with tuned stéel oil-drums marching 
through the streets, a Queen contest, large 
"historical" groups of street dancers in 
colorful satin costumes, and finally, on Ash 
Wednesday, a mock burial of Vaval, the re- 
cently-deceased King of Carnival. 

The U.S. Base at Beane Field near Vieux 


Fort has just been reactivated as a missile 


base with seventy servicemen and civilian 
personnel. St. Lucian politicos are pushing 
their obscure but centrally-located island 
as the capital of the British West Indian 
Federation soon to be formed. But one can- 
not help feeling that these alien activi- 
ties will bring no change whatever in the 
lives of the pious and urbane St. Lucians. 

—Daniel J. Crowley 
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LETTERS TO 


LEGION IGNORED 


Your article on Catholic Action in Chicago, 
in [the September] JUBILEE, is most in- 
teresting but hardly complete without at 
least some mention of the Legion of Mary. 
Archbishop Riberi has described the Legion 
as “the nearest approach to the ideal of 
Catholic Action as fostered by the Holy 
Father.” It has been quite well organized 
in the Archdiocese of Chicago for many 
years. ... 

Mary PHELPS 

President, Philadelphia Curia 

Legion of Mary 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORLD’S BEST BIBLE 


I was very much interested in Fr. Alex- 
ander Jones’ article on The World’s Best 
Bible in the [October] issue of JUBILEE. 
Will you please inform me where I can 
get some copies of the French edition of 
the Jerusalem Bible? 

Dr. L. M. Moraes 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 


@ The Jerusalem Bible (published in 
French only) may be obtained from the 
publishers: Les Editions du Cerf, 29, 
Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7, 
France, at $5.22 per copy. Or, in the 
U.S., from the Librairie de France, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, at $7.95 
per copy.—Eb. 


PAX CHRISTI 


In his speech of the 13th of September, 
1952, the Holy Father confided to Pax 
Christi the high mission of “setting going 
the forces of peace slumbering in the 
Church and the Catholic world.” To this 
end the movement, founded in 1945 and 
under the international presidency of [Mau- 
rice] Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, 
endeavors by every available means to 
promote good will between the nations and 
in particular mutual understanding and 
esteem, friendship and brotherhood between 
the Catholics of the world. [JusiLer, April, 
1954.] 

Among the different action branches 
founded by Pax Christi, the International 
Catholic Correspondence branch (ICC), 
already numbering 8,000 members, [is] 
especially efficacious. 

Its immediate object is the establishing 
of personal contacts between Catholics all 
over the world, irrespective of nationality, 
race or class. Unfortunately, it has not 
enough members in your country to satisfy 
the numerous requests for correspondents, 
which are arriving from elsewhere as the 
result of our various appeals. Therefore 
we respectfully ask you to make known 
this service of ICC and to encourage young 
and old within your province to take ad- 
vantage of it. It is not necessary for them 
to be members of the Pax Christi move- 
ment. All that is needed is a letter to the 
above address giving personal particulars, 
including knowledge of languages. For this, 


‘no charge is made: we ask only that each 
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request be accompanied by an internation- 
al reply-coupon, obtainable at most post 
offices. .. . 
Pror. R. Vieux 
Wallerfangen, Saar 


@ Readers who are interested should 
write to: International Catholic Cor- 
respondence, Pax Christi, Villeroystr. 
2, Wallerfangen, Saar, Europe.—Ep. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

Concerning the art in your magazine, it is 
the new light in much too dark a past. Too 
few Catholic readers are experiencing in 
other periodicals what yours so brightly 


presents. ... 
Jor KELLEY 


Maryknoll, N. Y. 


After losing my September issue of your 
magazine I count myself fortunate in hav- 
ing obtained another copy, since the poem 
Tree, the article on art and architecture 
and accompanying photography, and the 
article Laymen, Monks & Hermits make it 
one I wish to keep for a long time. Yours 
is the type of church periodical I have 
wished for. 

If you still desire comments on the 
modern art issue: although my tastes are 
on the whole conservative I prefer to have 
my tastes challenged and my interest ex- 
cited rather than to continue in untroubled 
existence with the things I consider fa- 
miliar and approved. 

Mrs. E. A. McCuLiocu 
Toronto, Canada 


@ With this comment by Mrs. McCul- 
loch, JUBILEE ends the current art con- 
troversy.—Eb. 


FATHER JOE 

Publication of his book, 1 Was Chaplain 
On The Franklin, makes even more appar- 
ent the omission of Father “Joe” O’Cal- 
lahan’s name from the otherwise fine 
article on military chaplains [World’s 
Largest Diocese, July/August] that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of JUBILEE. 

Perhaps it is only right that the perfect 
balance of priest and military man should 
be found in a Jesuit, but Father “Joe” most 
certainly embodies both. Besides being an 
extraordinary person and one of the finest 
priests that I have ever known, he is the 
only chaplain in the history of the United 
States to have been awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

Those of us who knew him in pleasanter 
circumstances than did his shipmates on 
the Franklin, those of us who took our 
troubles to him at any hour of the day 
(and almost invariably far into the night), 
and those of us who enjoyed his constant 
good humor and the keenness of his mind 
in many an ubiquitous bull-session, knew 
him both as a thorough and devoted priest 
and as a warm friend. But those who knew 
him during the Franklin’s agony knew him 
as a leader, a shepherd in the sense Christ 
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GIVE 
Pictorial Biographies 
by Leonard Von Matt 


@ st. Plus X 
text by Nello Vian 
“Everyone who met St. Pius X 
loved him. You will meet him in this 
-book and you will love him.”— 


Best Sellers $6.00 


@ ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
text by Waiter Hauser 
“The writer and photographer 
have combined to bring out a book 
of outstanding worth.”— 


Franciscan Herald and Forum $6.50 


@ ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
_ text by Hugo Rahner, S. J. 


“A rare volume, this — a work 
of art with substance.” — 


The Sign $6.50 











to be published soon 
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These books are available at your 
favorite Catholic bookstore 


Henry Regnery Company ° Chicago 4, Ill. 








Reprints available from 
CROSS CURRENTS quarterly 


25¢ ea.; 10 or more, 15¢ 


to explore the implications of 
Christianity for our times 


O MOUNIER on Christian faith & civil- 
ization; O BERDYAEV on anti-semitism; 
O MARCEL on theism & personal rela- 
tions; 0 BRUNNER on the Christian sense 
of time; 0 SCHONINGH on Christian 
politics; O DE LUBAC on Marxist & 
Christian man; 7 BERNANOS on Luther; 
O DANIELOU on Ignatian spirituality; 
O PIEPER on the “negative aspect” of 
Aquinas; 0 VANN on the confessor’s 
problem; 0 VIALATOUX on Church & 
State; 0 HATZFELD on Bernanos; 0 
HEER on the ‘Little Flower’; 0 VER- 
WILGHEN on the Church under Com- 
munism; 0 JEMOLO on Catholic non- 
conformists; 0 HOUANG on Chinése 
Catholics; 0 GUARDINI on the movies; 
O GUARDINI on Dostoievski’s “The 
Idiot”; 0 MARITAIN on Freud & psycho- 
analysis; 0 CASSERLEY on depth-psy- 
chology & theology. 
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A magnificent study of 
Thomism by one of the great 
theological writers of our time 


The three parts of Etienne 
Gilson’s master work an- 
alyze St. Thomas’ views on 
God, on Nature, and on 
Morality. Also included is 
“A Catalogue of St. Thomas’ 
Works,” compiled by I. T. 
Eschmann, O.P., the most 
complete Thomistic bibli- 
ography to this time. 
Imprimatur. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF 


ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


By ETIENNE GILSON 


author of History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
3 $7.50. RANDOM HOUSE 
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gave it, and as about as great a hero as a 
man can be. 

The Congressional Medal, unfortunately, 
is generally awarded to those who deal in 
death. Father “Joe’s” award came because 
he not only gave the dying the gift of 
eternal life, but because he also gave the 
will to live back to the living—in a par- 
ticularly nasty kind of Hell. I haven’t read 
his book yet, but I’m sure that he is modest 
about the tremendous role he played in 
saving his ship. 

His effort to bring comfort to as many 
of his shipmates’ families as he could, after 
his return to the States, was almost equal 
to his heroism at sea. His health was 
severely damaged because he refused, as 
usual, to consider himself and would not 
slow down even after he had gone far 
beyond the point of complete exhaustion. 

Father “Joe” is something of a legend 
in the Navy. He’s also a much loved man— 
and rightly so. He doesn’t deserve to be 
forgotten. 

Wituram F. Sanps 
Commander, USNR-R 
Glen Gardiner, N. J. 


A REQUEST 


... Tm a rehabilitée and I am also a con- 
vert to the Church from Judaism. I’m 
confined to my bed so I do nothing actively 
in the way of Catholic Action. I’m going 
to try to write a series of pamphlets 
introducing Judaism to Catholics or vice- 
versa. . . . Secondly, would any of your 
readers be kind enough to write to me and 
send me [copies of JUBILEE plus other] 
magazines or books? I received a few copies 
of America and the Boston Pilot and I'd 
like them regularly also. I’ll be so grateful 
and as I’m a reasonably educated man I'll 
enjoy as many correspondents as I can get. 
I'll answer every letter... . 

NATHAN Pau RopMAN 

Coemorre, N.S.W. 

Australia 


@ Mr. Rodman’s address is: 16 Par- 
raireen Street, Coemorre, N.S.W., 
Australia.—Eb. 


CANCER WARNING 

@ suBILeEE has been requested. by the 
Food and Drug Administration to pub- 
lish the following notice: 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has issued a public warning that the 
Hoxsey treatment for internal cancer 
distributed by the Hoxsey Cancer Clin- 
ics at Dallas, Tex., and Portage, Pa., 
is worthless and may be dangerous to 
those who rely upon it instead of obtain- 
ing competent medical treatment. All 
persons who may be considering the 
Hoxsey treatment are advised to secure 
a copy of the warning notice. 

Write to: 

Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This warning is an official notice of 
the U. S. Government. 
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Good books for a 
Catholic 


Christmas-— 
to give and to get 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 

ON RACE RELATIONS 
by John Lafarge, S.J. This in- 
formative book—the first in the 
important Catholic Viewpoint 
Series—discusses the background 
of the racial problem, the situa- 
tion as it exists and the Church 
viewpoint on segregation, inte- 
gration and other related prob- 
lems. HANOVER House $2.95 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
by Emily Smith Warner. Now 
the story of the man who lost 
the presidency only to win the 
affection of all America — Al 
Smith—is told from the intimate 
viewpoint of his daughter. How 
he worked for better govern- 
ment... how he acted as hus- 
band and father...how he 
fought anti-Catholic bigotry and 
stood for decency...is all in 
this full-length portrait of a 
great American. DOUBLEDAY 


$4.50 
PLAYED BY EAR 


by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. An ex- 
traordinary autobiography of a 
remarkable man of God, con- 
taining all the humor, love and 
vitality that has endeared Fath- 
er Lord to millions of Ameri- 
cans. HANOVER House $4 


GIVE US THIS DAY 


by James Keller, M.M. The 
popular author of Make Each 
Day Count presents another 
wonderful collection of brief, 
daily readings—for everyone 
who will stop a moment each 
day for quiet thought and in- 
spiration. HANOVER House $2 


POEM PORTRAITS OF 

THE SAINTS 
by J J. Metcalfe. Written 
with wisdom, compassion and 
reverence, here are the lives of 
over 100 favorite saints, in verse, 
with a prayer to each saint—by 
the author of the nationally-syn- 
dicated column, Portraits. $2.50 
HANOVER House 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
by John Tracy Ellis. A provoca- 
tive study of Catholic American 
intellectualism. HANOVER HousE 
$1.25 


+ At all bookseliers. If not available, write to 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. bDepr. 
Garden City, New York CJ 
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THE GIFTS OF THE MAGI 


In the excerpt on the following pages from a 6th century play by 
Romanos the Hymn-Writer, a deacon in the church of Constantinople, 
the Magi have come to present their gifts to the Infant Saviour. 
Long lost, the play was rediscovered in the 19th century. A full 
production was presented in the Greek Rite Catholic church of 

S. Julien le Pauvre in Paris last year by René Khawam; a complete 
text (in French) has been published in La Vie Spirituelle.—Eb. 





Fs 


he Magi set down their gifts at the foot of the 
col and prostrate themselves, as do all the others. 
f ry alone remains standing, her hands in an attitude 


of prayer, after the manner of Byzantine icons.] 


‘Ist cHor: 


Qnp cuor: 


Ist cHor: 


re 


2NpD CHOIR: 


| NARRATOR: 


The spotless Virgin 
Contemplates the new presents, 
The shining presents. 


And she looks upon the Magi 
who give them 

From their own hands 

And who watch in adoration; 


She gazes at the star, 
The astonishing sign. 


And the shepherds 
singing their hymns 
and all these marvelous things. 


Then she says to her Creator, 
Then speaks she to her Lord 


In a voice of supplication: 


Having received these three gifts, 
O Son, 

Grant the three wishes 

Of her who has rendered Thee 
Into the world. 


Give Thy peace to all, 

In giving answer to my prayers, 
Since Thou hast just been born, 
Small Child, 

Thou, God before all ages. 


When I nurse 

That One alone 

Who has given sustenance to mothers, 

That act is not without consequence 
for me. 

O merciful Saviour, 

I am not only Thy mother, 

But I am also the mother 


Of all men 


DRAWINGS BY 


EMIL ANTONUCCI 








And I plead with Thee 
On behalf of all. 


Thou hast created me 

To be of all my race 

Both voice and ornament. 

In me, all the earth which is Thine 
Will find sure sanctuary, 

A rampart and a wall. 

Toward me are turned the eyes 

Of those who were rejected 

From the Paradise of magnificence. 
I lead them back, all, 

To where they will obtain the grace 
To understand all things 

Through my intercession, 

Mine, who have rendered Thee to the world, 
Small Child, 

God before all ages. 


Save the world, O Saviour, 

Since Thou hast come into the world for that. 
Reestablish all that is Thine, 

Since, to accomplish that task, 

Thou hast manifested Thyself 

To me, to the Magi, 

And to Thy whole creation. 


Before Thee are the Magi 

To whom Thou hast shown 

The light of Thy countenance; 

They have cast themselves at Thy feet 
In offering Thee their presents, 

Of great worth and beauty, 

And rarely to be found. 


These presents are offered 
In the time of my need, 
For I am on the point 

Of a journey into Egypt, 
Fleeing with Thee, 
Because of Thee, 

O my guide, 

O my Son, 

My Creator, 

And my Redeemer. 
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WueEn THE Days are shortening, when, in a nor- 


mal winter, the first snowflakes begin to fall, then. 


men’s thoughts, perhaps still shyly and hesitantly, 
will turn to Christmas. The very word diffuses a 
charm which few human hearts can resist. Even 
unbelievers, to whom the old story of the Child of 
Bethlehem means nothing, prepare for the feast, 
anxious to kindle a ray of joy here and there 
among their friends. Even weeks and months be- 
fore, a warm current of love seems to traverse 
the whole earth. A feast of love and joy—this is 
the star to which all men look in the first months 
of winter. For the Christian, more especially for 
the Catholic, it means something else as well. The 
star will lead him to the manger with the Child 
that brings peace tothe earth. Christian art pre- 


sents it to us in innumerable pictures; ancient 


tunes, replete with all the charm of childhood, sing 
of it. Soest 
If we live with the Church, the Advent bells and 


hymns will stir a holy longing in our heart; and 


if we have been introduced to the inexhaustible 
source of the Liturgy, Isaias, the great prophet of 


. the Incarnation, will rouse us day by day with his 


powerful warnings and promises: “Drop down 


dew, ye heavens, from above, and ye clouds, rain 


the just. The Lord is here, let us adore Him. Come, 
Lord, and do not delay. Rejoice, Jerusalem, with 
great joy, for thy Saviour comes to thee.” From 
the seventeenth to the twenty-fourth of December 
the great O-antiphons of the Magnificat (O Wis- 
dom, O Adonai, O root of Jesse, O key of David, 
O sunrise, O king of the nations) cry ever more 


longingly their “Come to deliver us.” And it 


sounds with increasing promise: “Behold, every- 
thing is fulfilled” on the last Sunday of Advent, 
and finally: “Today you shalt know that the Lord 


_ will come, and tomorrow you will see His glory.” 














by Edith Stein 


Yet, when on Christmas Eve the trees are lit and 
the presents exchanged, men are still longing for 
other lights, until the bells ring for the Midnight 
Mass, and the miracle of the Holy Night is re- 
newed on the flower-decked altars with their burn- 
ing candles: “And the Word was made flesh.” This 
is the moment of*bliss fulfilled. 


Prrruars every one of us has experienced such 
happiness at Christmas. But as yet*heaven and 
earth are not united. The Star of Bethlehem is a 
star shining in a dark night, even today. On the 


' second day the Church already lays aside her 


white vestments and clothes herself in the color 
of blood, and on the fourth day in the purple of 
mourning. For the Crib of the Child is surrounded 
by martyrs. There is Stephen, the first martyr to 
follow his Lord to death; there are innocent chil- 
dren, the babes of Bethlehem and-Juda, who were 
cruelly slaughtered by the hands of brutal execu- 
tioners. What does this mean? Where now is the 
rejoicing of the heavenly hosts, the silent bliss of. 
the Holy Night? Where is the peace on earth? 
Peace on earth to those of good will. But not all 
are of good will. For the Son of the eternal Father 
descended from the glory of heaven because the 
mystery of iniquity had shrouded the earth in the 
darkness of night. ‘ 

Darkness covered the earth, and He came as the 
Light that shines in the darkness, but the darkness. 
did not comprehend Him. To those who received 
Him He brought light and peace; peace with the 
Father in Heaven, peace with all those who, like 


' them, are children of light and children of the 


Father in Heaven, peace also in the intimate 
depths of the heart: but no peace with the children 
of darkness. To them the Prince of Peace does not . 
bring peace but. the sword. To them He is the 


FROM: Writings of Edith Stein (The Newman Press). Translated by Hilda Graef il 
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stumbling block against which they knock and on 
which they are broken. This is the bitterly serious 
truth which ought not to be obscured by the poetic 
charm of the Child in the manger. The mystery 
of the Incarnation is closely linked to the mystery 
of iniquity. The night of sin appears all the more 
black and uncanny against the Light that is come 
down from heaven. The Child in the manger 
stretches out His small hands, and His smile seems 
to say even now what the lips of the Man will say 
later: “Come to me, all you that labor and are bur- 
dened.” The poor shepherds have followed His 
call, when the radiance of the sky and the voice 
of the angel had announced the good tidings to 
them in the fields of Bethlehem, simply saying: 
“Let us go to Bethlehem” and setting out on their 
way. The kings from the far-away East followed 
the marvelous star with the same ‘simple faith; 
on all of them the hands of the Child poured the 
dew of His grace, and they “rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy.” These hands give and demand at 
the same time: you wise men, lay down your wis- 
dom and become simple like children; you kings, 
give your crowns and your treasures and bow 
down humbly before the King of kings; do not 
hesitate to take upon yourselves the sufferings and 
hardships His service entails. You children, who 
cannot yet give anything of your own free will, 


this Child’s hands will take away your tender life 


even before it has really begun. It cannot be used 
better than to be sacrificed for the Lord of Life. 
These Child’s hands say, “Follow me” just as later 
the lips of the Man will say it. Thus He spoke to 
the “Disciple whom the Lord loved,” and who now 
belongs also to those around the Crib. Saint John, 
the young man whose heart was as pure as 


a child’s, followed without asking where and 











whither. He left his father’s boat and followed 
the Lord on all His ways even to the-summit of 
Golgotha. Saint Stephen, too, heard these words 
“Follow me.” He followed the Lord to do battle 
against the powers of darkness, the blindness of 
obstinate unbelief. He bore witness to Him with 
his words and with his blood; he followed Him 
also in His spirit of love which fights sin but loves 
the sinner, and intercedes for his murderer even 
in death. | 

Those kneeling around the crib are figures of 
light: the tender innocent children, the trustful 
shepherds, the humble kings, Stephen the enthusi- 
astic disciple, and John the apostle of love, all 
those who have followed the call of the Lord. They 


are opposed by the night of incomprehensible ob-. 


stinacy and, blindness: the scribes, who know in- 
deed when and where the Saviour of the world is 
to be born, but who will not draw the conclusion: 
“Let us go to Bethlehem;” King Herod, who would 
kill the Lord of Life. Ways part before the Child 
in the manger. He is the King of kings, the Lord 
of life and death. He speaks His “Follow me!,”’ and 
if a man is not for Him, he is against Him. He 
speaks also to us, and asks us to choose between 
light and darkness. 


Burt 1n orver to penetrate a whole human life 
with the divine life it is not enough to kneel once 
a year before the crib and let ourselves be captivat- 
ed by the charm of the holy night. To achieve this, 
we must be in daily contact with God, listening 
to the words He has spoken and which have been 
transmitted to us, and obeying them. We must, 
above all, pray as the Saviour Himself has taught 
us so insistently: “Ask and it shall be given you.” 
This is the certain promise of being heard. And 
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if we pray every day with all our heart: “Lord, 
Thy will be done” we may well trust that we shall 


‘not fail to do God’s will even when we no longer 


have subjective certainty. 

More: Christ has not left us orphans: He has 
sent His Spirit, who teaches us all truth. He has 
founded His Church which is guided by His Spirit, 
and has ordained in it His representatives by 
whose mouth His Spirit speaks to us in human 
words. In His Church He has united the faithful 
into one community and wants them to support 
each other. Thus we are not alone, and if the con- 
fidence in our own understanding and even in our 
own prayer fails us, the power of obedience and 
intercession will assist us. 

“And the word was made flesh.” This became 
reality in the stable of Bethlehem. But it has also 
been fulfilled in another form. “He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood has eternal life.” The 
Saviour, knowing that we are and remain men 
who have daily to struggle with our weaknesses, 
aids our humanity in a manner truly divine. Just 
as our earthly body needs its daily bread, so the 
divine life in us must be constantly fed. “This is 
the living bread that came down from heaven.” 
If we make It truly our daily bread, the mystery 
of Christmas, the Incarnation of the Word_will 
daily be re-enacted in us. And this, it seems, is the 
surest way to remain in constant union with God, 
and to grow every day more securely and more 
deeply into the Mystical Body of Christ. I am well 
aware that many will think this an exaggerated 
demand. In practice it means for most of those 
who start this habit that they will have to re- 
arrange their outer and inner life completely. But 
this is just what it is meant to do. Is it really 


_ demanding too much to make room in our life for 
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the Eucharistic Saviour, so that He may trans- 
form our life into His own? We have time for so 
many useless things: we read senseless rubbish 
in books, periodicals and newspapers, sit in cafés, 
chat for a quarter or half an hour in the street. 
All these are distractions by which one wastes 
time and strength. Should it really be impossible 
to save an hour in the morning in which one is 
not distracted but recollected, in which one does 
not spend oneself but gathers strength sufficient to 
carry one through the whole day? 

It is true, more is needed for this than just the 
one hour. We must live from one such hour to the 
next in such a way that we shall be allowed to 
come again. It is no longer possible to “let-our- 
selves go,” even only for a little while. We cannot 
escape the judgment of a.person with whom we 
are in daily contact. Even without words we feel 
what others think of us. We shall try to adapt 
ourselves to our surroundings, and if this proves 
impossible it will be torture to live together. Thus 
it is also in the daily intercourse with our Lord. 
We shall become ever more sensitive to what 
pleases and displeases Him. If before we had been, 
on the whole, quite satisfied with ourselves, this 
will now become very different. We shall find much 
that is bad and change it if possible. And we shall 
discover many things that we cannot think are 
satisfactory, and which are yet so hard to change. 
And so we shall gradually become very small and 
humble, as well as patient and indulgent with the . 
motes in the eyes of others, because we are busy 
with the beam in our own. And finally we shall 
learn even to bear with ourselves in the light of the 
divine presence, and to give ourselves up to the 
divine mercy. which can deal with all the difficul- 
ties that are too much for our own strength. It is 
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a long way from the smug self-satisfaction of the 


“good Catholic” who “does his duties,” reads a - 


“good paper,” etc., but apart from that does what 
he likes, to a life guided and provided by the hand 
of God, in the simplicity of the child and the hu- 
mility of the publican. But whoever has walked in 
this way will no more turn back. 

Tuus, being a child of God means to become 
small and at the same time to become great. Living 
eucharistically means quite naturally to leave the 
narrowness of one’s own life and to grow into the 
breadth of the Christ life. If we seek the Lord in 
His house,-we shall not always occupy Him only 
with ourselves and our own affairs. We shall begin 
to be interested in His affairs. If we take part in 
the daily sacrifice, we shall be drawn quite without 
effort inio the liturgical life. Within the cycle of 
the Church’s Year the prayers and rites of the 
services present to us the story of our salvation 
again and again and gause us to penetrate ever 
more deeply into their meaning. The sacrifice of 
the Mass impresses on us time and again the cen- 
tral mystery of our faith, the Incarnation and Re- 
demption. Who could assist at the Holy Sacrifice 
with a receptive mind and heart and not himself 


be filled with the sacrificial spirit, burning with, 
the desire that his own small personal life should 
be merged into the great work of the Saviour? + 
The Christian mysteries are an indivisible 
whole. If we become immersed in one, we are led 
to all the others. Thus the way from Bethleheng 
leads inevitably to Golgotha, from the crib to thé 
cross. When the Blessed Virgin brought the Chilé 
to the temple, Simeon prophesied that her soul 
would be pierced by a sword, for a sign that wo d 
be contradicted. His prophecy announced the Pas# 
sion, the fight betweem light and darkness that 
already showed itself before the crib. 
In some years Candlemas and Septuagesima are 
celebrated almost together, the feast of the Incar- 
nation and preparation of the Passion. The star of? 
Bethlehem shines in the night of sin. The shadow 
of the Cross falls on the light that shines from: 
the crib. The light is extinguished in the darkness: 
of Good Friday, but it rises all the more brilliantly: 
as the sun of grace on the morning of the Resur-| 
rection. The way of the incarnate Son of God leads’ 
through the Cross and Passion to the glory of the 
Resurrection. In His company the way of every 
one of us, indeed of all mankind, leads through 
suffering and death to this same glorious goal. q 
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CAROL 


The oranges were gold; myrrh was crushed pine; 
With apple wood, frankincense burnt sweet the air. 
On that night of His birth we stepped out of time. 


The skies held with wonder as ever they were. 


On the mistletoe sprig a saint had hung tears. 
Twelfth Night, Pll ery, leave me fruits from the Feast. 
Shall the world walk on as if no song was heard? 


Sweet Lord, let me follow Your star down my breast! 


Or the darkling mistletoe stares my heart chill. 
O let me recall, when snows become rain. 
A carol that told of valleys filled. 


Of hills brought low and the rough ways. plain. 


Young, I had seen His star, come with gifts. 
With honeycombs, walnuts. lemonleaves, plums. .. . 
And the pain, O the pain of it. stabs—and twists: 


Bleed, bleed: for such rubies and rags He comes. 


O stable-door, open! Camel, cow, sheep. 
Could your round eyes, reflecting, bend on me here. 
The dew in my head goes, the firelights leap; 


Through the erack in the brain shines the hay-bright manger. 


May the heart look beyond the depths of its debt, 
With carols, spices, crackling grates, 
Walk to the courts of the Lord, guided yet 


By a star on a stable we have loved, loved too late. 


When the milk-white Lamb lies bathed in blood, 
When pinetrees smolder and the gold is rind, 

We who carolled for joy must weep; 

He comes making bright the dark hollows of the mind. 


—CLAIRE MCALLISTER 
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ALTHOUGH MY FATHER sings no longer I can remember 
his sad, strong voice lifting to my window from the ar- 
bor’s sea of green. I hear it still, echoing up from the store 
beneath the house, welling in high-pitched melody from 
all the corners of my small world, enveloping my con- 
sciousness with its music. I recall the substance of those 
songs, ancient folktales of an ancient land, old before 
Christ, whose mountains held up the sky, whose towering 
cedars knelt down to become Solomon’s mighty temple, 
whose peoples—Phoenicians, Hittites, Romans, Arabs, 
Crusaders, Turks—had written great sagas into the hu- 
man record. I remember a record of another kind, my 
father’s Arabic newspaper, and my confused brashness at 
being confronted with its dots and curlycues. And the 
kibbi my mother compounded from ground lamb, 
cracked wheat, onion and olive oil, all rolled into a ball 
and served raw. 

But above all I remember the tales of a mountain vil- 
lage, of a man called Checri and a woman named Jenna 
and a host of lesser ones who always entered tanned and 
smiling, with the fields and vineyards still on their hands. 
It was a vague, mystifying fairy tale that never clarified 
itself until my ship rounded the curve of Beirut’s harbor 
and the mountains reared skyward in the rising light of 
morning, incredibly big and blue through the green shim- 
mer of heat. At that moment an electric thrill went through 
me, and I felt as though I were going home—to a place I 
had never been. 

When the customs officials came on board, the strange 
nostalgia was quickened. They were speaking Arabic. In 
New Jersey Arabic had had a foreign, guttural ring; the 
melody of it was lost upon the ears of my early compan- 
ions and upon my own as well. But here it was every- 
where. The porters shouted it, assaulted it, rang it like 
a brave bell. The officials employed it with smoothness 
and precision. All around me it flew through the air like 
a flight of birds, exhilarating and welcome, creating with 
its tones a sense of belonging, there on the hot, green sea, 
in the shadow of mountains I had known since birth, but 
never seen. 


My people live in those mountains, in a tiny village 


called Jouar El-Hawz.:The way up is over the ancient 
path to Damascus, famed as a caravan route since the days 
of the Sumerians. The bus leaves from Abed Square in 
the heart of Beirut. To go there from the pier you walk 
through a labyrinth of streets designed for thin donkeys. 
They are alive now with that kaleidoscopic merging of 
races and costumes, of rugs, fruits, vegetables and ani- 
mals typical of the Middle East. Cars shoulder their way 
slowly through the welter, blowing angry horns. Small 
boys strapped to gigantic wicker baskets sing out praises 


of their bread. Merchants hawk their goods in high | 
screams and low whines while coffee vendors dispense — 


/ 


their sweet amber product to groups of lounging men. 4 


This is the busiest time of day; soon the heat will descend © 


in stultifying waves, the voices will die, the throng dis- / 
solve in a flood of shadows, and only the hot street and © 


high sun remain. 


At the square one steps into a scene strange yet not 4 


unexpected. A gleaming white tower, erected by a man ~ 


who found his pot of gold at the end of a Texas rainbow, © 


looms over a distinctly Western skyline. New American © 
cars spin around corners in droves and men who seem © 


to have been snatched but a moment ago from midtown © 


Manhattan hurry by with briefcases and portmanteaus. 4 


Down the square a movie marquee displays the techni- © 


color charms of Rita Hayworth, afloat on a sea of breath- ” 


less Arabic. 


Lebanon looks westward, and the West returns the q 
look. Some 4,000 Americans have settled in Beirut, estab- © 
lishing a community as stable as a Washington suburb, 
which means they have leased or purchased homes. Some | 
stay at places like the swank St. George Hotel, along a : 


modern highway that follows the shoreline. The St. 
George, these Americans say, has better service, finer food 
and more beautiful accommodations than any other hotel 


along the entire Mediterranean. Lying at the crossroads © 


“This group, whom I met in Karnayel, was my first — 


verbal contact in Lebanon. The seated man had known — 
my father as a young boy before he left for America. © 
The man with the umbrella, a well-to-do landowner — 


now, spent some years in the United States, where he ~ 


often visited our house. They got me a car 
which took me up the mountain to my father’s village.” 
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Beirut is once again becoming a cosmopolitan center, as 
it was many centuries ago when relations between Europe 
and Asia were active and sustained. 

Outside the city the road climbs immediately into the 
mountains. It is a heart-stopping trip, for the Lebanese are 
not only the world’s wildest drivers but they perform 
their automotive acrobatics upon some of the world’s 
roughest terrain. It is all hill and curve straight-up for 
eight thousand feet. This fearsome course is tackled head- 
on in a unique and quite foolhardy fashion. The acceler- 
ator is clamped vehemently to the floorboard while the 
passengers literally are on their own, shifting their weight 
to balance the vehicle as it skirts the edges of sheer chasms 
and clings to narrow shelves that brood above perilous 
drops. 

And then there is the menace of passing drivers. They 
come up from behind like furies, careen past and plunge 
ahead, horns wailing, wheel into blind curves and finally 
vanish in a cloud of dust that is not allowed to settle be- 
fore another car, this one plunging down the mountain, 
explodes into view and hurtles past like a runaway me- 
teor. 

But the terror of the journey gradually gives way to 
astonishment as the scenery falls into place below. En- 
compassing whole regions of space, through which clouds 
wander like stray flocks, the view seems to extend to the 
world’s end. As the curves sharpen, the grade grows steep- 
er until the bus seems no bigger than a mountain goat 
climbing the sides of a universe of clouds and mountains, 
of precipitous drops into blue voids. Entire villages, like 


“These Arabs, playing BASARA in 
Beirut, weren’t too friendly, but 
my cousin persuaded them to pose.” sun sinks over the Mediterranean.” 
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of East and West, between the mountains and the sea, . 


“Along the ancient road from Beirut to Damascus “On our way to visit the Cedars of 
a boy brings his cattle home from pasture as the Lebanon my uncle stopped the car while 





Hammana, cluster together far below, their bright roofs 
gleaming like baskets of oranges. The land becomes a 
gigantic checkerboard of green fields and red terraces, 
built up by, hand over numberless generations, long 
shelves of earth that radiate with warm rainbows of pink 
and aquamarine, the whole framed by the old sandstone 
of the mountains with their green islands of pine and 
outcroppings of limestone that give the country its name, 

The end of the line is Falougha. The temperature drops 
a degree a minute on the way up; the bus stops at regular 
intervals along the way until, as it pants up the final slope, 
it is almost empty. Now the burden of ascent is borne by 
a small fleet of taxis. Since their usual course is down 
the mountain they are reluctant to go up, and they fix a 
price as high as the road one must travel above. 

I was delivered from this hold-up by the arrival of a 
young man who spoke excellent English. He was going to 
Karnayel, the next village up. I had just settled back to 
enjoy a leisurely, intelligent ascent when the accelerator 
hit the floor, the dirt churned out from under the wheels, 
and I froze in panic until Karnayel lurched out of the 
whirling landscape and I was deposited, shaken and won- 
dering whether to go on, in the village street. 

’ Word spread that an American was sitting out there in 
the street, looking sick. Before long a part of my past 
walked up and assumed a stance of polite interest before 
me. He was an elderly gentleman with a face of angelic 
kindness. Long ago I had known this man. His face 
beamed from the lyrics of songs, from the lines of stories. 
His handlebar mustache and neat fez, his eyes full of good 
humor, his polite attitude were bound up in my memory 


I photographed two Arab travellers.” 
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dominated by their church, hug the 
sides of Lebanon’s mountains.” 


with Sunday afternoons and the voices of strangers in a 
parlor long since vanished. He carried a chair. When he 
saw I had no objection he placed it opposite me and sat 
down. 

“You are American?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“] have been to America,” he said, “when I was young. 
Do you speak Arabic?” 

“No.” 

“That is all right. I speak English. Where are you 
going?” : . 

“To visit Checri Maroon,” I said. 

“Checri Maroon? Do you know him?” 

“J have never met him.” 

“He is an important man. He owns a hotel.” 

“J did not know that,” I said. 

“Is he a relative of yours?” he asked. 

“Yes. He is my father’s brother.” 

“Checri Maroon is your father’s brother!” 

“That is right.” 

“What is your father’s name?” the man asked. 

“Kanm Maroon.” 

“Kanm Maroon,” he mused. “Yes, I remember him. 
When he was a little boy younger than you.” 

How strange and wonderful! To be speaking of my 
father in such a faraway land, among such kind, gentle 
strangers. Another man came down the street and joined 
the group. He wore pantaloons and brandished an um- 
brella like a symbol of sovereignty. In a few moments they 
were joined by a stout, square gentleman with one leg and 
a wide, bemused smile. 


“Villages like this one, Besharreh, 
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“An old man, wearing a Western jacket 
and Eastern fez, brings home firewood, as once a center of worship to Baal, were 
villagers have done since biblical times.” 





“This is the son of Kanm Maroon, brother of Checri 
Maroon of Jouar El-Hawz,” he told them. 

“Kanm Maroon? Are you his son?” asked the one with 
the umbrella. “I used to visit him in America. Is he still 
living?” 

“Yes,” I said. ; 

“Is he with you?” The one-legged man, who obviously 
did not understand English, planted his massive bulk upon 
his single leg and smiled down at him, eyes sparkling like 
a Santa Claus. 

“No, my father is not coming,” I replied. “He was so 
sick on the boat to America that he will not sail another.” 
The men laughed companionably at this. 

“Yes,” the one with the umbrella said again, “I remem- 
ber him, when I was in America. I sold my land there. 
Now I own these houses . . . and those over by the hill 
. . . and those down there . . . and over there.” 

“It’s very nice,” I said. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “did you ever know... 
mentioned a name. 

“Yes,” I said. “Many years ago.” 

“How is he?” 

“He is very old,” I said. 

“Very old!” 

“Yes.” He seemed astonished. This bewilderment was 
the first experience I had of the beautiful, sad illusion that 
exists among the people of these mountains. 

“Here! Here!” cried the seated man suddenly. He 
began to speak Arabic, which I understand although I 
cannot speak it. “What are we doing! He has come all 
the way from America to see his uncle and here we sit 


?” He 





“These world famous columns at Baalbek, 


built by the Romans in the second century.” 
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in the road like jackasses. What is wrong with us! Is there 
a car available? Quickly, has anyone a car to take this 
boy up to see his uncle?” 

Within minutes I was in a new American station wagon 
making the last climb to Jouar El-Hawz. 

The road was almost deserted. No more cars terrified 
the wandering sheep. No buses churned up tornadoes of 
dust. The sun-baked road wound in swift upward curves 
and the immense, quiet mountains hovered in the clouds, 
the long terraces swept across the land below, the high 
sun burned in a dry sky. Now and then a lonely shepherd 
would lean upon his staff to watch us pass, a woman trudg- 
ing up from Karnayel would stop and smile. 

Around the final turn lies a steep valley, a strata of 
many hues and colors. Across it, on a narrow ledge of 
land, reposes an ancient village, biblical in its cluster of 
low, flat houses and stout white walls. One of the men in 
the car pointed to the village and said, “Jouar El-Hawz” 
and I felt as if I were moving swiftly to meet a stranger 
who would turn out to be myself. 

The Lebanese, a hearty and fun-loving people, saw in 
this occasion a rare opportunity for a good, lasting joke. 
We rolled through the quiet village and stopped before a 
low stone building with a tiled orange roof. I was told 
it was my uncle’s hotel. 

Inside, a man who was undoubtedly my uncle Checri, 
a duplicate of my father in carriage, build and features, 
approached us. One of the men spoke to him in Arabic. 

“There is an American here who wishes to stay in your 
hotel,” he said. “You speak English, do you not?” 

“Yes,” Checri said. “Where is he?” 


“Mounted policemen go from town 


of law I saw in the mountains.” 


“Here,” they all said, indicating me. He walked over 
and shook hands. 

“How do you do,” he said. 

“How do you do,” I replied. “You have a nice place 
here.” 

“Thank you. Do you intend to stay long in our coun. 
try?” 

“I do not know,” I said. “I just arrived this morning,” 
There was a pause during which we both stood politely 
waiting for the other to speak. I pointed to myself then 
and said, “Ibben Kanm.” 

“T see ...” he began. Then his eyes jerked up with 
absolute surprise and in a shock of discovery he bellowed, 
“Ibben Kanm!” Suddenly I was being hugged, kissed, 
pounded on the back, released, held at arm’s length, kissed, 
hugged again. The men from Karnayel were shouting and 
laughing at the success of their joke. 

The shout “Ibben Kanm!” went forth, swung from 
mouth to mouth throughout the hotel like a battle cry. 
Some small children who had been crouching at the door 
broke loose like startled deer and carried the news through 
the streets. On every tongue the words were repeated ... 
Ibben Kanm, the son of Kanm Maroon, from America, 
was in Jouar El-Hawz! 

Half a hundred people gathered like a cloud of wit- 
nesses. They jammed the lobby, staring with happy, 
amazed eyes. A babble of voices resolved themselves into 
a single theme: it was a miracle, a miracle of God! 

Uncle Checri, his tears dried and composure regained, 
assumed the role of host and seated everyone around the 
room. The questioning began. After a few exploratory 
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“Between Tripoli and the Cedars of Lebanon “Father Paul is my father’s cousin. He 
to town. Theywere the only evidence _lie mountain caverns. The man at left is 
the equivalent of our park rangers.” 


travels on foot through the mountains 
visiting his scattered people.” 
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“This is Elmaze, wife of my Uncle Elias. 
Her whole family—parents, sisters and 
brothers—went to America.” 


queries the bottom dropped out of the miracle when they 
realized I spoke no Arabic. (Speaks no Arabic? Kanm 
Maroon’s son speaks no Arabic? Did Kanm marry an 
American? NO! A LEBANESE! AND HE SPEAKS 
NO ARABIC!) 

I indicated to them that I could understand the lan- 
guage and they were instantly appeased. Did I know a cer- 
tain Abdu in the City of Brooklyn, New York? Fall River, 
Massachusetts? North Carolina? New Orleans? I didn’t? 
Why not? I explained that America is a fairly large place 
with many, many people, some of whom I did not know. 

What memories were alive there! Because they had last 
seen their friends as young men and women, and because 
the mind will retain that early image in place of all others, 
they refused to realize that many seasons had passed in 
the villages and many leaves turned over since the drifting 
away of sons and brothers and cousins. They imagined 
them still as young people, the same people who had rid- 
den their donkeys down to Beirut those many years ago, 
not to return. Their vision of America was of a land of 
milk and honey where my mother and father and the 
thousands like them lived happily and well, but always 
homesick for the mountains, always waiting until it was 
possible to return. 

Why didn’t they write? When were they coming back? 
Didn’t they know that times were better now? 

I found myself the spokesman for a generation not my 
own, one that knew suffering and remembrance and illu- 
sion and was bound by a great devotion, each for the 
other. 

My uncle Checri, a distinguished man with strong fea- 
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“In the main room of my Uncle Checri’s hotel my cousin George, 
the oldest of Uncle Elias’ seven children, talks to Paulus, age 
92, my father’s uncle and the father of the village priest.” 


tures, derived an aura of authority from his sturdy, tan 
face and clean white hair. He was doing well as chairman 
until my uncle Elias had the misfortune to ask a question, 
and thus direct the attention of the group to a fact of great 
importance and deep significance. Uncle Elias, a solid six 
feet three, Uncle Elias of the fierce mustache and arms 
like the limbs of a tree, Elias of the dark eyes and stout 


, chest, big, goodhearted Uncle Elias is ticklish as a kitten. 


This was immediately proven to everyone’s satisfaction as 
Elias, like a drowning man, flailed the air with his massive 
hands, gasped with delight, wheezed with embarrassment, 
and finally dissolved in a shaking heap surmounted by a 
quivering mustache. 

My aunt Jenna laughed long over this, but she was a 
woman of sad, deep eyes. Her thoughts were always with 
America and she came to regard me as the harbinger of 
a great return. From her sadness she reached out to me 
with great and enveloping kindness. 

The other faces that ringed me that night were beautiful 
and elemental. The coarse lines around their mouths were 
like the gullies of their drought-parched hills. Their hands, 
like their mountains, were worn from use but strong and 
firm. Their eyes could sparkle as the sun sparkled on high 
snows, or darken as a cloud darkened.a valley. They were 
kind faces, always kind, like summer and ripe grain and 
the benediction of water. They spoke from the wells of the 
heart. 

I turned those faces over and over in my mind that 
night, and the bright fezes, the waist sashes, the bristling 
mustaches, the dark shawls. Then it came over me how 
simple and human a thing a miracle is after all. 
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Frank Roach teaches Latin grammar to fifth-graders at St. David’s School. The boys get four years of Latin, eight of F rench, | 


ST. DAVID’S A private elementary school run by@ 


Catholic laymen offers New York boys a unique education 


PHOTOGRAPHS SY CLEMENS KALISCHER 


June Alfieri tells a story in her morning kindergarten, which, 


like the nursery school, admits both girls and boys. 


Five years ago, in a converted residence overlooking | 
Central Park on Manhattan’s East 89th Street, a group _ 
of lay people began St. David’s, a private elementary” 
school where this fall 122 children, most of them mem- 
bers of wealthy New York families, are receiving an 
education unduplicated in any other U. S. Catholic school. | 

Conducted entirely by lay Catholics, St, David's, like 
many non-Catholic private schools in New England and 
New York, traces its educational tradition to the English — 
“public” school of the 17th and 18th centuries and to the 
“academy” of colonial America. The emphasis is on 
scholarship. French is begun in the first grade, Latin in 
the fifth; starting next year, when an eighth grade is 
added to the existing seven, high school algebra will be : 
given to the older boys. Religious training at St. David's 
is careful and thorough. Besides covering completely the 
material in the Baltimore Catechism for each grade level, 
the upper classes spend at least one period a week on 


apologetics, elementary philosophy and logic. 
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Instructor Peter Clifton leads his fourth-graders into nearby St. Thomas More Church for weekly Confessions. At St. David’s there 
are regular First Communion and Confirmation classes; in the past five years several boys have been received into the Church. 
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Small classes facilitate individual instruction. Here Mildrida Murphy corrects the spelling of a first-grader who spoke only 
French when he came to the school. At St. David’s women teach in the lower grades, men in the upper grades. 


Tools for the intellectual life 


St. David’s aims at giving its students the tools of an 
intellectual life and encouraging the fullest use of them. 
With small classes (the limit in each is 15) and a student 
body of above-average intelligence, teachers are able to 
give a good deal of individual attention and to throw out 
provocative ideas with confidence that most of the boys 
will respond. A class at St. David’s often finishes the 
standard textbooks for its grade level within a few 
weeks; thereafter each boy spends the rest of the term 
on reading programs geared to his own capabilities and 
interests. Recently a fifth-grader with a bent for history 
asked for outside reading; he was given Trevelyan’s 
four-volume history of the American Revolution and 
digested it in eight days; he’s now going on to Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico. Experiences like this are unusual, 
of course, but the general reading level is amazingly 
high. It is constantly borne in upon a St. David’s boy 
that his courses ‘in history, mathematics, literature and 
religion should be only the beginning of deeper study. 


A third-grader writes out French verbs. French is 
taught in all grades, starting with the first. 
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Headmaster David D. Hume 


The St. David’s idea 


David D. Hume, the 29-year-old Headmaster of St. 
David's, is the son of Dr. Nelson Hume, a founder and 
the first Headmaster of Canterbury, which remains 
America’s only lay-directed Catholic prep school for 
boys. Personable and articulate, Hume has definite 
ideas about the kind of boy St. David’s should be 
turning out. “I want them to become, in the best sense, 
‘young men of parts,” he says. “To this end they 
should develop concentration and a feeling of being at 
home in certain basic areas. We teach them mathematics 
not so they will be able to add up the family grocery 
bill or figure out their income tax, but so they will be 
able to appreciate the artistic abstractions of God’s 
universe. And to make mathematics the servant of 
theology you have to know a lot of mathematics.” 
Similarly, Latin is taught “so they can suck some of the 
marrow out of the liturgy instead of glancing over its 
surface, and so they will eventually be able to read 
Horace, Ovid and Livy in the original. We don’t teach 
painting so boys can work out their interior conflicts, but 
because some of them may have something to say to the 
world through the media of the arts.” 

As a school for Catholic boys St. David’s believes 


its graduates should not be on the defensive where their~ 


Catholic beliefs are concerned. “As they go on to prep 
school and college,” Hume says, “we don’t want them to 
have to search wildly for logic in their own religious 
tradition when they encounter, for example, the secular 
concepts of social organization. They should know— 
because they have read widely enough—that Isaac Hecker, 
Orestes Brownson and Leo XIII provide a far more 
vigorous explanation of the structure of world society in 
the 20th century than can be found in Engels, Marx and 
Lenin on the one hand or, on the other, in a secular 
concept of humanitarianism.” St. David’s, Hume adds, 
wants to give its graduates “sufficient intellectual 
self-reliance so they will know they can become masters 


of the flow of ideas around them.” 
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St. David’s stresses liturgical music and Gregorian chant, 
hopes to start a glee club soon. Here instructor Robert 
McGrath rehearses a Latin hymn to the Blessed Sacrament. 


Two second-graders show their illustrations of a fairy story 
to art teacher Mae Falcone and their classmates. Art class 
is held weekly in the first five grades, twice weekly thereafter. 
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Learning about communications media in their social studies program, St. David’s 
boys watch a British film on “the grammar of the motion picture” which shows how 


a director uses his cameras and edits film footage to tell his story. 


Avenues into the adult world 


Discipline at St. David’s is based on the belief that 
if boys can be taught a concern for the feelings and 
happiness of those around them, they can to a certain 
extent be trusted to work out their own rules of conduct. 
From the fourth grade onward they participate in a stu 
dent government which, while it does not by any means 
control the running of the school, does have a “budget of 
power” clearly setting forth certain areas of responsi- 
bility—making and enforcing rules for the use and 
management of the library and for behavior in the lunch 
and locker rooms and during the daily recreation period 


Before student council elections boys file 
nominating petitions for their candidates. 





On one of their biweekly field trips, sixth-graders discuss an exhibit 
of medieval armor at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. They also visit 
other museums, as well as airports, factories and the zoo. 


in the park. The student government also teaches the boys 
self-confidence in public speaking and acquaints them with 
certain techniques—parliamentary procedure, for example 
—which will be extremely useful in the adult world. 
Other avenues into that world are opened at St. David’s. 
The city’s cultural advantages are exploited by twice- 
monthly trips to museums and art. galleries. This fall 


the upper-grade current events classes listened to tape 


recordings of the Democratic and Republican conventions 
and followed closely the way in which the various commu- 
nications media—newspapers, television and radio—pre- 
sented the respective presidential campaigns. 


In Central Park for their daily recreation 
period, soccer players dribble the ball downfield. 
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Members of the St. David’s Parents’ 
' Association meet to launch a 
$25,000 drive to aid the school. 


“A devotion to ethics and | 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost” 


St. David’s Parents’ Association and Board of Trustees q 
(many of whose members have children or grandchildren : 
in the school) are enthusiastic about the progress that © 
has been made in five years and feel that the potentialities 
for the future are great. Many of the boys St. David’s 7 - 
is educating. will, because of their family backgrounds, : a 
be thrust into positions of leadership and social respon- | 
sibility. As preparation, the school is equipping them F 
with what Headmaster Hume describes as “an intellectual 7 
devotion to first causes, a devotion to ethics, and a per- @ 
sonal tradition of seeking wisdom for their decisions in } 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost.” ; 
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Dr. R. D. North (nicut ceNTER) of the Educational Records St. David’s tries to instill regular 
Bureau discusses with the St. David’s faculty the evaluation religious habits in its students. Every day begins 
of Bureau tests used at the school. with morning prayers in the school chapel. 
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After confession at St. Thomas More Church—a 
regular Friday afternoon custom—two St. David’s 
boys kneel in prayer before the Blessed Sacrament. 
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If you cannot find something on this page or the next for everyone you 
really want to please, you must have some very difficult friends: 


THE HOLY BIBLE Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME: 


No better Christmas present than a Bible, especially now that Catholics seem less 
inclined to regard it as an ornament, more as a book they might actually read. 
This one, the only complete new Catholic version, is both handsome to look at and 
comfortable to read. (We have a leaflet showing an exact reproduction of two 
pages if you need convincing of this.) 


It comes in four editions: Regular: maroon cloth, $7.50; Family: Dark red cloth, 
red edges with eight pages for family records, $8.50. Black leather, gold edges, 
gold stamping, boxed, $15. As above, but bound in morocco, $25. 





A PATH THROUGH GENESIS by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 


A study of the text of Genesis in the light of the latest critical and archeological 
findings, which makes the alleged quarrel between science and religion look 
beautifully silly. Delightful illustrations. $4.00 


THEY SAW HIS GLORY by Maisie Ward 


The fruits of modern Catholic scholarship on the Gospels and Acts brought together 
into one handy and very readable volume. $4.50 


FAITH AND PREJUDICE and Other Sermons 
by Cardinal Newman 


Nine hitherto unpublished sermons preached by Newman after he had entered 
the Catholic Church. $2.50 


ALL OR NOTHING by Murray Ballantyne 


A well known Canadian writer and lecturer tells of his conversion twenty-three 
years ago and of his adventures as a Catholic since. $3.50 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE WORLD by G. K. Chesterton 


On the relations of members of a family to each other and of the family to the 
state: magnificent common sense. $3.00 


BEGINNINGS: Prose and Verse by New Catholic Writers 


A pleasant mixture of short stories, verse and a few essays by writers now unknown 
or little known, of whom some may be on their way to being very well known 
indeed. Introduction by Dan Herr. $3.50 


See them at your bookstore 


No doubt the reason the child on the left is so furious is because there is 
nothing on these pages of much interest to him. But we do have a complete 
children’s catalog describing books which delight children from the book 
tearing age right up to the threshold of grown-updom. You will find some- 
thing there to stop his yells. To get this children’s catalog, write to Juliet 
MacGill at— 





SHEED & WARD 
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OVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART by Anton Henze 


and Theodor Filthaut, Edited with an Introduction by Maurice Lavanoux. — 


125 full page photographs and 64 pages of text: a magnificent gift book for 
anyone with any interest in art—or churches. $7.50 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


No book of ours has been received with more delight than this Poor Clare’s 
account of her life. You can give it to just about anyone and be sure of giving 
joy. $3.00 


ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS 


The greatest of all modern challenges to the comfortable, just as Abbe Pierre 
hurled it. illustrated with striking photographs. $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ANTIQUITY by H. I. Marrou 


Professor Marrou explores the whole structure of education, lower and higher, 
from pre-Homeric to Medieval times, in a study which already has a reputation 
in Europe as being unique in its field. $7.50 


CRIPPLED VICTORY by Josephine Burton 


The author's son was born with deformed arms and hands which his mother was 
told would always be useless. So it is no small triumph for her (and her son) that 
he now plays tennis—and wins. $2.75 


ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN by Helen Caldwell Day 


A story written around the Catholic Union of the Sick: much recommended for 
shut-ins and those who look after them. $2.75 


THE END OF THE MODERN WORLD by Romano Guardini 


Modern man, says Guardini, is a displaced person in a strange universe, facing 
a remarkably grim future. This should be given only to the intelligent and gloomy, 
on whom it will have an unreasonably cheering effect. _ $2.75 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED by G. K. Chesterton 
Some of Chesterton’s best essays, written at the height of his powers. $3.00 


See them at your bookstore 


If you still haven’t found all the books you want, write for the Christmas 
number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, in which you will find reviews 
of many of the books on these pages, extracts from others and plenty of 
delectable illustrations by Jean Charlot. Ask for a Christmas catalog, too, 
while you are about it. Address your card to Juliet MacGill at the address’ 
below. 
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A huge crucifix marks the lonely grave of Pére 
de Foucauld at El Golea in the Sahara Desert. 


Mass for Pere de Foucauld 


T EL GOLEA in the Algerian Sahara a great . 
wooden cross marks the grave of Charles de 
Foucauld, the French nobleman turned hermit 
who was martyred forty years ago this month 
by marauding Senoussi tribesmen. Periodically, 


% Pooares ~ 


members of the fraternities that were founded ERE ak 
An old photograph shows de Foucauld 


on de Foucauld’s principles of love and service— ; j 
with an officer of France’s Sahara forces. 


the Little Brothers and Little Sisters of Jesus 
—attend a Mass in the white church built near PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEINI MAYR 
the spot on which he died. One of the few 
Catholic churches in the Sahara, it has ever since 
Father de Foucauld’s time served the 
French garrison at El Golea. 


The simple white church near 
de Foucauld’s grave combines 
Moorish and European styles. 


le Sisters of 
lis pray at 
founder’s grave. 
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Pére René Voillaume, head of the community based on 
de Foucauld’s rule, says Mass in the church at El Golea. 


EGULARLY Pére René Voillaume, one of the five founders 
and the present superior general of the Little Brothers, 
visits E] Golea. He has been granted permission by the 
Holy Father to say his Latin-rite Mass in Arabic for a congregation 
Two Little Sisters (in consisting of a few Little Sisters, some of the men and officers of 
BLACK CLOAKS) and two the French garrison, and a few native children under the care 
other missionary nuns 
listen to the sermon. 


missionary sisters. 


French and native children cross the sands to pray at de Foucauld’s 
grave after the Mass. His sanctity is still remembered in the area. 


PERE VOILLAUME CHANTS MASS IN AR 












UNDERSTANDING 


THE CHILD 


Six psychiatrists discuss the importance of 


helping a child define the limits of his world 


@ This panel discussion is the second of JUBILEE’s excerpts from the 
Mental Health Institute workshops held recently at St. John’s University 
in Collegeville, Minnesota. The psychiatrists participating are: Dr. Louis 
L. Flynn, Jr., Dr. Earl A. Loomis, Jr., Dr. H. Waldo Bird, Father Noel 
Mailloux, O.P., Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, and Dr. Francis J. Gerty.—Eb. 


Dr. Flynn: I would like to start 
this discussion by asking Dr. Loomis 
his feelings about whether a lack of 
discipline or restraint or controls has 
any clinical effects on a child. 

Dr. Loomis: Let’s be very concrete. 
I have a two-year-old daughter who 
had a birthday last week at which all 
of our children got presents. A slight 
dispute grew out of the fact that even 
though she had three presents of her 
own, the two-year-old decided that 
her three-year-old sister’s present was 
also hers—just because she happened 
to like it. The three-year-old said, 
“Hey, that’s mine!”, grabbed it back 
very quickly and gave her sister a 


push. Well, the two-year-old discov-— 


ered something about where her 
rights left off and her sister’s began. 
It seems to me that if somewhere 
along the line, and probably all the 
way along the line, a person didn’t 
come up against a realistic limitation 
on his power to grab, to invade, to 
control other persons, we would really 
be reinforcing some infantile notions 
of omnipotence and delaying the de- 
velopment of what is sometimes called 
the reality sense, the awareness of 
the difference between ourselves and 
the world around us, between our- 
selves and other persons, and between 
those things which lie in our own 
power and those which we have to do 
through the cooperation of - others. 
I think the child needs to discover 
—at a rate he can absorb—where the 
walls are and where the limitations 
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are. In so doing he learns something 
about himself, something about the 
people around him, something about 
the kind of person he is and the kinds 
of persons they are. If he learns this 
bit by bit in a family, and if—and 
this is a big if—all the other in- 
gredients necessary for the adequate 
development of his personality are 
there, he learns an invaluable thing, 
something he has to have as long as 
he lives in any kind of civilized so- 
ciety. If for some reason he misses 
this, or if it is constantly shifting and 
changing, or—if it were conceivable 
— if all limitations were absent, I 
would think the child would suffer 
severe damage to his personality and 
would get burned worse later on. 

Dr. Flynn: Dr. Bird, what do you 
think? 

Dr. Bird: The child who has not 
been able to set limits or for whom 
the parents have not set limits is by 
and large not only a confused but an 
extremely anxious child. The process 
by which he becomes able to set limits 
is one of actually taking into himself 
the dos and don’ts, the admonitions, 
the urgings, the prohibitions and the 
commands of his parents. As the child 
matures he actually and literally ab- 
sorbs this value system into his per- 
sonality. When this is not success- 
fully and adequately accomplished, 
the child is without a set of inner 
controls. Thus he is not only at the 
mercy of his external environment, 
but also at the mercy of feelings, 





urges and impulses that arise within 
himself. For these, too, there has 
been no limit-setting, and the child 
is exposed to a combination of ex. 
ternal and internal stresses which 
when left uncontrolled will leave him 
in an extremely precarious and anx. 
iety-ridden state. 

Dr. Loomis: May I add a story to 
this? It has to do with a little girl 
who knocks her brother down and 
then kicks him. The mother comes up 
to the little girl and says, “The devil 
must have made you do that.” She 
says, “The devil may have made me 
knock him down, but kicking him 
was my own idea.” | think this is an 
example of the external and internal 
both impinging on the situation. 

Another story goes with it that | 
think is quite a bit better—though it 
is not as funny. A little girl goes up 
to bed and in fifteen minutes calls, 
“Mommy!” and Mommy comes up, 
and the child asks for a drink of 
water. An hour later it’s a glass of 
milk. An hour later it’s “I want to 
go to the bathroom.” And this goes 
on until one, two or three o’clock in 
the morning. Each time Mommy 
comes in, being careful to act com- 
pletely unperturbed about it so she 
won't give the child the feeling that 
she is annoying her mother. Finally, 
at three o’clock, the child asks her 
mother, “What do I want?” I think 
this is one of the things that undis- 
ciplined and unlimited children some- 
times ask. Some of their obstreperous 
behavior really says: “Please tell me 
where the limits are. How far can I 
go? What do you do when you get 
an impulse to do such-and-such?”’ 

Fr. Mailloux: I think that very of- 
ten children are simply afraid of their 
impulses. They would like to control 
them but feel unable to, and parents 
don’t realize that. They think that the 
child is just yielding to the impulse 
for the pleasure of doing so. They 
don’t realize that very often he is 
extremely anxious, extremely afraid 
of this impulse at the same time. And 
a very important aspect of discipline 
here is not so much restraining him 
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as helping him establish self-control. 

To illustrate, I would like to pre- 
sent here one case I have seen. He 
was a boy who had a very, very strict 
father and got a good solemn beating 
every day. One day something ter- 
rible happened in school. On a slight 
provocation he kicked another boy in 
the belly. He was big and strong 
enough—he was 12 or 13—and they 
had a hard time saving the other 
boy’s life. The school principal kept 
his head. He was very angry and had 
a great temptation to use a strap. In- 
stead, he sent the offender to me. The 
boy was terribly afraid when he ar- 
rived in my office, so I took a little 
time to talk to him, to reassure bim. 
He didn’t want to go back to school 
any more, and I said, “You will feel 
this impulse to beat the other children 
very often. I know that. And I know 
also that you just cannot control it.” 
(There was much identification with 
his father, so that when the boy was 
scared he was inclined to beat every- 
one.) And I asked him, ‘Now would 
you return to school if you could be 
quite sure that nobody will beat you 
for that? Instead they will try to 
understand. As soon as you feel like 
hitting somebody, you run to an 
adult, and he will understand; he will 
protect you. You may run to the prin- 
cipal’s office, and he will give you a 
chair, and you can stay there as long 
as you feel you cannot control your- 
self.” The boy accepted this. He went 
back to school. For the first two 
months he spent most of his time in 
the principal’s office; he was very well 
received each time. You see, what was 
happening while he was sitting there 
was not merely passive day dreaming. 
When he was confronted with his 
impulse, he saw that he was protected 
and loved; he was receiving the sup- 
port necessary to progressively in- 
ternalize his self-control and thereby 
become capable of dominating him- 
self. But he couldn’t do this for long. 
He would go back to the playground, 
and there would be provocations 
there. Six months passed before he 
was sufficiently sure of himself to 


spend the whole recreation period 
with the others. But he finally learned 
to control himself. 

Dr. Zilboorg: I do not believe 
a child learns anything by being 
knocked, down and beaten. He re- 
members only that he’s been knocked 
down and beaten. And if despite the 
fact that he is knocked down and 
beaten often, he turns out to be a 
half-way decent person, that is an act 
of God and not of gratitude. Today 
we have extremes in education, illus- 
trated by the example of the progres- 
sive school, where everybody is per- 
mitted to do anything he wants and 
where the children are not taught but 
simply learn by themselves. 

Now this peculiar attitude of 
laissez-faire in teaching should be 
abandoned. Let’s look at it in a 
simple, human way. What is it that 
we parents transmit to our children, 
or that you pastors transmit to those 
little ones who come to you, either 
via their parents or independently, to 
learn something from you? You will 
find one thing. They sense the quali- 
ties of your voice and your manner 
and they imitate them. If you are 
harsh and unresponsive, they think 
that being harsh and unresponsive is 
a good thing, and that’s what they 
do themselves. 

I know a family where one of the 
most effective punishments was in- 
tuitively invented by the wife. If a 
child becomes obstreperous and un- 
ruly, she turns to the child and says, 
“You go to your room and don’t come 
back until you sweeten up.” The ex- 
pression “sweeten up” is rather 
peculiar. The lip of the child drops 
down and he ambles off to his room 
and sits down. If you think that at 
that moment this three-year-old child 
is thinking things over, you are mis- 
taken. If we grown-ups think things 
over so seldom, how do you expect 
a child to think things over? The 
child is not deprived of anything; he 
is only made aware that he isn’t 
“sweet,” and that because he isn’t 
sweet there is a mess. So, suddenly, 
the child comes out of his room. His 





mother says, “Did you sweeten up?” 
“Yes.” He sweetened up. In other 
words, what a mother and a father 
really feel is very important. 

It is very important also to re- 
member that if the father is made 
a punitive agent—and he is only a 
systematic visitor to his family be- 
cause he works hard and comes 
home only in the evening—then he 
becomes the systematic prosecutor of 
the family, and the children will 
never have any other image of their 
father than as a brutal person, even 
though he may be a very nice man 
who works very hard and would like 
his children to amount to something. 

The question is how to become 
a better person. A child, let’s say, 
sits and plays with a sharp letter 
opener. You say, “Don’t touch it.” 
The child looks at you. You’ve 
threatened him. But the threat is over 
once you are silent, so he begins to 
touch it again. You think that the 
child is stubborn and disobedient and 
that you’ve got to teach him a lesson 
—so you smack him! But the child, 
of course, would rather change his 
habit. The devil with this interesting 
letter opener: his jaw hurts! So he 
gives up. But that sacrifice is a re- 
vengeful sacrifice, and you will pay 
for it someday. For the child learns 
very early that there is only one way 
of making people do what you want 
them to do—not by loving them, 
not by asking them, not by making 
friends with them, but by hitting 
them in the jaw. That’s nice, social 
living. 

On the other hand, if you say, 
“Don’t do it, dear,” and you say it 
with conviction, the child after a 
while stops doing it—in your pres- 
ence. But as soon as you turn 
around and go out of the room, he 
picks up the letter opener again. 
That’s natural, that’s human. The 
child doesn’t know any better. But 
after a while you find that your 
wishes are complied with even in 
your absence. At first the presence 
of a prohibiting adult is required; 
then the child prohibits himself. And 
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then a little while later his little 
brother comes in and you hear him 
tell the younger one: “Don’t play 
with that; it’s sharp.” 

Now, a whole history of a human 
being took place in that incident. 
First the little being, to please his 
mother and father in their presence, 
does not do what it is asked not to 
do. It’s still external to him. Then the 
child learns inwardly to incorporate 
the responsibility—say “internalize” 
the demand—and even if the father 
and mother are absent it obeys them. 
Father and mother don’t want me to 
touch it, so I won’t. Then a moment 
comes when the child becomes father 
and mother and tries to impose the 
same demand on others. You will 
now appreciate that virtue, decency 
and standards of good social be- 
havior are created by indentification, 
internalization. 

Those who belong to religious 
orders know very well that constant 
meditation on, let’s say, what Saint 
John of the Cross said, does not re- 
veal to them a new truth that didn’t 
exist before, nor does it reach their 
reason first. Rather, they first identi- 
fied themselves with the needs and the 
demands of the saint; only then could 
they imitate him. 

Juvenile delinquents, for instance, 
are multiplied many times by the 
punitive expeditions we raise against 
them, because by imposing our pun- 
ishment we only create in them more 
resentment against those who punish 
them. They cannot identify them- 
selves with society’s demands because 
society is a nasty witch who beats 
them hard, and the only way to get 
along with society is to see if some- 
times you can beat her. That is the 
original, natural psychology of the 
criminal. 

- Alcoholism, more often than not, 
arises out of a hostile identification 
with one of the parents—most fre- 
quently with the mother. That is why, 
during the past twenty-five years, 
punitive education has proved to be 
so terribly useless, because it breeds 


within us more harm than virtue. 






That is a point of view which is now 
changing, but we are not yet fully 
reformed. Most modern psychiatrists 
are reluctant to slap their kids — 
tempted though they may be, just 
exactly like any other human being. 
Dr. Flynn: Dr. Gerty? 
Dr. Gerty: Well, as a kind of ama- 
teur father, a grandfather, I am still 
a little puzzled about the matter of 
discipline. And I think I have a lot 
of company. Getting people to con- 
sider the principles is most difficult. 
The child is a little like a plant in 
certain respects—a plant that has a 
weak stem and requires bilateral sup- 
port. The supports are of course the 
two parents, not just one. This is why 
it is so important that when people 
marry .they be prepared for the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage. To de- 
termine their preparation is a dif_i- 
cult thing. There has to be a certain 
unity in discipline. The father must 
not be forced into the role of the 
prosecutor and punisher; the mother 
has her share of this job; but each 
parent has to be prepared for his 
role somehow or other. I think it 
is no new idea that the child requires 
love, that the discipline should be a 
loving one. I have no doubt that there 
are people who have been disciplined 
by methods we would not approve, 
but who have worked out pretty well 
when that was the pattern of the 
times in which they were raised. 
One would like to be able to give 
very positive pronouncements on this 
matter of discipline, but I am afraid 
that my own feelings and experience 
lead me to think that though the 
principles are relatively simple, the 
manner of their application is quite 
complicated. I think that two people 
who enter into marriage should be 
able to love, and that would mean 
love tending toward the transcen- 
dental. (Not at the beginning of mar- 
riage,. of course; they aren’t quite 
ready for that kind of altruism yet.) 
And we should expect a certain 
amount of judgment, open-minded- 
ness. Now that means an absence of 
rigidity, and yet we do look for rigid 





principles so often when we are try. 
ing to find out just exactly. what to 
do to enforce discipline. 

Dr. Flynn: I’d like to ask Dr. Bird 
about some of the extremes of dis. 
cipline through fear, about this 
mechanism called identification with 





the aggressor. 

Dr. Bird: We spoke about the 
child’s tendency to identify with 
whatever attitude the parent presents 
in his disciplinary technique, whether 
it is tender and soft or punitive and 
harsh. With reference to the latter 
kind of treatment, I recall a situation 
where a child was literally taught to 
lie through a process of identification 
with an untrustworthy mother. 

The child was given a nickel on 
Sunday morning and sent off to 
church by himself. On the way he 
passed the drugstore and saw a candy 
bar in the window. The idea occurred 
to him that he would like to have the 
candy bar, so he went in and bought 
it with his nickel. When the plate 
was passed at church, he put nothing 
in. It so happened that Mrs. Jones 
was sitting behind the child and no- 
ticed that he did not put money in 
the collection plate as he ordinarily 
would do, and as his brothers and 
sisters were accustomed to do. So 
Mrs. Jones, being a gossip, dropped 
by to visit with the child’s mother on 
her way home from church. And as 
luck would have it, she got there first: 
In the course of the conversation she 
said, “You know, your little boy 
Billy didn’t put any money in the 
collection plate.” And they had some 
tea and she was on her way. When 
the child came home, the mother 
said, “Nice day. Have a nice walk 
back from church?” 

“Yes.” 








“You sat in the usual place?” 

“You”? 

“They passed the collection plate?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You put your money in?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

And she said, “You didn’t!” 

Well, the boy was completely mys- 
tified. He had no idea how she could 
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dangerous thing. The child of course 





have known this; he didn’t know that 
Mrs. Jones had gotten there before 
him. Well, as she reprimanded him 
for not putting the money in the col- 
lection plate, the mother meant to 
teach him a lesson: that one should 
be honest, that one shouldn’t use 
money for other purposes than that 
for which it has been designated, that 
one shouldn’t lie to mother. She had 
him; she had trapped him. But in 
effect, what did she do? She taught 
him to lie. Because what the child 
thought—and most children think the 
same way under similar circum- 
stances—was this: “The next time, 
I’m going to have to be more clever 
than this clever mother of mine, who 
somehow or other is able to divine 
things in a magical way.” And in this 
way he incorporated her ideals, her 
attitudes, and became an effective 
liar. 

Dr. Flynn: In other words, she 
gave him an alternative. She told 
him... 

Dr. Bird: She gave him no alterna- 
tive. She simply led him up to the 
point where he was thoroughly ex- 
posed, trapped him, and then repri- 
manded him for having lied to her, 
for not having put the money in the 
plate. 

Q.: How should she have done it? 

Dr. Bird: She should have been 
honest about it. She shouldn’t have 
lied. She should have said, “You 
know, Billy, I understand you didn’t 
drop the nickel in. What did you do 
with it?” Talk with him about it... 

Dr. Zilboorg: Tell him the truth: 
“Mrs. Jones happened to be sitting 
in the back, and she told me. What 
happened to the nickel? Did you lose 
it, or did you buy something? What 
happened to it? Please tell me.” 

Dr. Bird: But she must tell him 
that she learned it from Mrs. Jones. 
And not lie to him—a lie by impli- 
cation. 

Fr. Mailloux: Dr. Bird’s example 
is very important for one thing: what 
the mother did. She said to the child, 


indirectly, “You are a liar.” This is a 
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had had a temptation—a temptation 
which was a little too much for him. 
He had yielded, he was ashamed, he 
didn’t dare own up‘to it, you see. A 
child is always identifying with what 
you think of him, not with what you 
want him to do. If when you re- 
proach him with something or ask 
something from him, the way you ask 


it or the way you make the reproach 


implies that you pass judgment on 
him. He will always conform to that 
judgment, or have a very strong im- 
pulse to do so. If you say to him. “Be 
polite and nice (or, “Be honest”) but 
beware if you are not,” that means: 
“I am asking you to be one thing, 
but I am expecting you to be other- 
wise.” The child will be otherwise. 
This is identification, and even adults 
do it. When a man’s boss is always 
suspicious and thinks that he is dis- 


honest or inefficient, and if the boss - 


is always watching him and wonder- 
ing, “What does he do when I’m not 
around?” —the trouble starts. We 
identify with what the boss is think- 
ing about us. And children do the 
same thing. 

Q.: In this example you gave us: 
Would there be a follow-up with any 
kind of a lesson—let’s not call it 
punishment — or should the mother 
just let the child know that she found 
out, and drop it there? 

Dr. Bird: Well, I think that very 
definitely there should have been a 
follow-up of some kind. 

Dr. Zilboorg: I will venture a 
guess. Mrs. Jones came in to see the 
mother. Mrs. Jones is a busybody. 
She dislikes her neighbor and dis- 
likes her neighbor’s child. She was 
very pleased to be able to find fault 
with that child and to tell that mother, 
“Your children aren’t so good, even 
if you do send them to church. To- 
day I saw that your child didn’t put 
any money in the plate, see? And I 
am coming to tell you about it. That’s 
the kind of children you have.” The 
mother became very distressed, and 
right away had to prove to herself 
that she’s a good mother and her 
children are not this type. The mother 








identified herself with Mrs. Jones. 
And then, she proceeded to treat the 
child the way Mrs. Jones had treated 
her. 

After all, whether he bought candy 
or didn’t buy candy, the boy went to 
Mass, he had the religious feeling. 
Leave him with that feeling. And 
sometime during lunch, or after- 
wards, say, “Dear, I have something 
to tell you. I heard something from 
Mrs. Jones. I don’t know why she 
came in, but this is what she told 
me. And I was quite distressed, dear. 
Did you lose the money, or what hap- 
pened?” And in nine out of ten cases, 
such a child will say, “Mom, I’m 
sorry. I bought some candy.” And 
that would be the end of the story. 

Dr. Gerty: I can’t help thinking 
back some 50 or 55 years. My father 
was in the habit of pointing out oc- 
casionally that our family was a unit; 
that the affairs of the family were 
handled in the main within the 
family, and that the outside inter- 
ferences that would occasionally oc- 
cur were always to be worked out 
somehow or other within the family. 
I think this is a principle that is 
clearly important, though it’s a very 
old one. At that time I doubt if we 
had heard much about dynamic psy- 
chiatry. 

Dr. Loomis: I think Dr. Zilboorg 
made an extremely good point that I 
would like to underscore and ver- 
balize. Dr. Zilboorg communicated 
to all of us in several of his illus- 
trations (1) just how angry a parent 
can feel; (2) just how humiliated a 
parent can be when someone else 
passes judgment on his child; and 
(3) what a temptation there is for 
this thing to ricochet from one per- 
son ‘to another, and for anger to be 
passed along down to the weakest 
person, the one least equipped to 
handle it. What is demanded, ideally, 
is that somewhere very high up the 
line someone will have sufficient bal- 
ance to discover the source of the 
tension, to think about it, and to 
communicate his thought in such a 
way that it doesn’t harm the next per- 
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son to whom it goes. Not all parents 
have this ability, and it calls, I think, 
for some tenderness and some poise 
on the part of us who deal with par- 
ents, so that in talking to them about 
discipline we do not give them the 
impression that we think they are 
bad parents just because they lose 
their temper with their children once 
in a while. They may be good parents 
or bad, but in the process of making 
them feel more guilty, more uncom- 
fortable, we do something else to 


them. We may stop them from sham- 
ing their child ‘in public, from beat- 
ing their child, from taking away 
from the child things that are too 
precious to him to be taken away. 
But if the parents don’t understand 
what is going on, and if they aren’t 
helped, they may develop all kinds 
of indirect and subtle ways of being 
hostile to the child. In the long run 
these are fully as repercussive, if not 
more so, than single outbursts of 
anger. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


@ Three doctors—Leo H. Bartemeier of Baltimore’s Seton Psychiatric 
Institute, M. M. Frohlich of the University of Michigan’s Veterans’ 
Readjustment Center, and Alan Challman, Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry at the University of Minnesota—agree that love is the key to 
helping the delinquent youngster re-adjust to his surroundings.—£D. 


Dr. Bartemeier: I think we all 
know that in a dictatorship there are 
revolutions, uprisings against the 
authorities. Now it is certainly ob- 
vious to all of us that we have some- 
thing like this in our own country: 
in our large cities there are adoles- 
cent gangs who really try to take 
over, and warfare between gangs, in- 
volving murder and other serious 
crimes. I think the youngsters who 
are led into gang life are influenced 
by others, and those who do the 
leading find strength in each other. 
Now those who become consistently 
delinquent over a long period of 
time are really in the first stage of 
becoming criminals. They are in vio- 
lent rebellion, and for some of them 
there is really a great deal of justifi- 
cation. When you examine the family 
discord, when you see the father and 
the mother not at all united in their 
conception of what is good, what is 
permissible and what is not permis- 
sible, when you see separation and 
divorce, when you take into account 
the absence of fathers for long peri- 
ods of time, as during the second 
World War and the Korean conflict 
—which means an absence of au- 
thority from the home—then you 
have to agree there is often justifica- 
tion for this rebellious behavior, 
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Dr. Challman: The question of the 
causation of delinquency has always 
been interesting and has created a 
great deal of speculation and many 
theories, but there is always a ten- 
dency to find the cause and to put 
the finger on that and correct it. In 
the late 1920’s a sociologist named 
Clifford Shaw showed quite conclu- 
sively that delinquency was related 
to such factors as poor housing, im- 
migrant status with its consequent 
problems of adjustment to a new 
home, an unstable family life, and 
racial discrimination. But following 
Shaw’s very valuable work an inter- 
esting fact was repeatedly pointed 
out: there were children growing up 
in areas of bad living conditions— 
and high delinquency—who did not 
themselves become delinquents. And 
questions were raised: “Why is it 
that if these conditions cause delin- 
quency, we don’t have 100% delin- 
quency in these areas?” Clearly, there 
was a psychological factor at work. 

Psychological studies began to 
throw light on another question: 
“What are the factors, other than 
sociological ones, which contribute 
to delinquency and make the differ- 
ence between the child that becomes 
delinquent and the one that doesn’t?” 
To a very large extent this X-factor 


has been narrowed down to the ques- 
tion: “What kind of love has the 
child had in his home?” If the love 
has been satisfying and healthy, it 
provides a strong insurance against 
delinquency; it’s not complete or 
absolute, but you seldom find a true 
delinquent developing in a home 
where he has had love from both his 
parents. Therefore, a deficiency of 
love has come to be recognized as a 
basically demoralizing factor that 
can lead to delinquency. Delinquency 
is a child’s effort to solve his prob- 
lem. It’s a futile effort, but it is the 
best one he knows. If you look at 
the thing objectively, without being 
over-sentimental, you will see that 
he is as much sinned against as 
sinning. He has been deprived and 


is now trying to do two things: to | 


get satisfaction and some sort of 
pleasure in any way he can, and also 
to punish society and his parents for 
frustrating his reasonable needs. He 
has resentment and hostility; due to 
the years of ill-treatment, he has 
built up a hard shell which prevents 
him from. responding to someone 
who is sincerely interested in him 
and wishes to help. 

When I was running a child guid- 
ance clinic years ago, I remember 
being surprised at the very meagre 
results we were getting. We would 
take a child who had been in a very 
destructive or loveless home and 
place him in one with loving, kindly 
foster parents who were ready to do 
everything for him, and we would 
see the child continue in his resent- 
ful, hostile attitude—causing trouble, 
punishing the foster parents and 
making life impossible for them. It 
was very discouraging. It takes a 
long time to soften such a child and 
create in him a sensitivity to affec- 
tion and justice and kindness; in 
many cases the softening never oc- 
curs. Often, no matter what we try 
and how hard we try, we can’t ac- 
complish very much. 

Dr. Frohlich: I’d.like to say some- 
thing about the not-very-unusual 
adolescent who because of stresses 
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that he is undergoing, perhaps be- 
cause of the companionship of a 
delinquent boy or because of some 
temporary pressures in the home— 
or even without any objective cause 
—gets into trouble. 

Now, some of these actions, par- 
ticularly when performed in groups, 
are not much beyond the normal 
range of adolescent behavior. I 
imagine most of us did some of them 
in our youth. It is sometimes very 
difficult to determine who is the true 
delinquent with a really serious 
problem, and who is simply under- 
going the changes of adolescence 
with a little more stress than usual. 
With this latter group, treatment is 
likely to be very much more suc- 
cessful; often, correcting the attitude 
of the parents so that they learn on 
the one hand to set limits and on 
the other to pay more attention to 
their children and provide recre- 
ational activities, results in a ces- 
sation of the delinquent acts. What- 
ever rebelliousness or hostility may 
remain is channelled into construc- 
tive aggressiveness. 

Dr. Bartemeier: I can confirm 
what Dr. Challman said about true 
delinquents, because I have observed 
them in our private hospital, Haven 
Sanitarium in Rochester, Michigan, 
and in Seton Institute, our hospital 
in Baltimore. When they first come 
they are sullen and quiet, and they 
will do everything to provoke the 
members of the staff. It is as though 
they cannot believe in the kindness 
shown to them by the doctors, nurses, 
psychiatric aids, or anybody con- 
nected with the hospital. And some- 
times they will go threé or four 
months before—having perhaps 
tested us out sufficiently—they begin 
to form an attachment to one or 
another person on the staff. And we 
have learned that as long as six to 
eight months of house care is re- 
quired before they can truly join the 
hospital community. Then we can 
begin to resume their education in 
a nearby school, at a point where 


they left off when they came into 
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the hospital. (They return to the 
hospital at night, and continue with 


their treatment.) Our experience has’ 


been that sometimes we must work 
with them for a year and a half or 
two years. 

Q.: Doctors, in your talk tonight 
you referred to the possibility of 
herditary delinquency. glow do you 
reconcile that with Father Flanagan’s 
famous statement that there is no 
such thing as a bad boy? 

Dr. Challman: I mentioned the 
question of hereditary delinquency 
and said that it was’ something peo- 
ple had been inclined to think years 
ago, and was still a common miscon- 
ception. But it doesn’t seem to be so. 
Delinquency doesn’t seem to be in- 
herited. 

Q.: It isn’t established scientifi- 
cally? 

Dr. Challman: No. Delinquency, 
to a very large extent, seems to be 
the result of experiences the child 
has after he is born. 

Q.: Doctor, does a recurrence of 
some crime, such as stealing or gang 
warfare, indicate the sort of trouble 
that prevails at home? 

Dr. Frohlich: If any kind of de- 
linquency persistently recurs, one 
can suspect that there is something 
wrong with the attitude of the 
parents toward the child. If it is a 
persistent and specific single act, 
like stealing—or any other persistent 
anti-social activity—one can suspect 
that the child has some neurotic ill- 
ness which can most likely be traced 
to some difficulty in the home, in the 
relationship between the child and 
his parents or between himself and 
his brothers and sisters. 

Dr. Challman: With girls, delin- 
quency is fairly uniform. It usually 
involves sexual delinquency, just as 
with boys it involves stealing. Those 
are the two big things they come up 
with. Of course in adolescence traf- 
fic violations—driving without a li- 
cense and all that sort of thing— 
come in also. You don’t necessarily 
find those offenders to be true delin- 
quents, though; many of them are 


just boys who are over-anxious to 
drive. 

Q.: Doctor, how is delinquency 
related to the fact of foreign-born 
parentage? | 

Dr. Challman: I thought of that; 
it has been observed that among 
children whose parents were born 
abroad there is a higher incidence 
of delinquency than among the chil- 
dren of native-born parents. Now the 
best explanation I know of is that 
the parents, having been reared in 
a different culture, have acquired 
different attitudes which they tend 
to continue to hold in this country. 
The child born in this country wants 
to be an American. He doesn’t want 
to do things the way the parents do. 
So he has to divorce himself—to re- 
ject, as it were, his parents as a 
model—and go on his own, looking 
to the community for a pattern of 
behavior. 

Q.: Could the language problem 
have something to do with it? 

Dr. Challman: Yes, there is a cer- 
tain amount of rejection of the for- 
eign child by the other children; it 
is harder for him to mix with them, 
he is called by some name he doesn’t 
like, and so on. He’s a lost child; 
since he can’t follow his parents and 
is not accepted by the best element 
in his school, he is likely to go with 
the worst element. 

Q.: Most of us here are interested 
not only in the present, but also in 
the future. Do yaqu have any prac- 
tical suggestions for the present, and 
also any plans for the future that we 
might introduce into our grade 
schools and high schools to improve 
and safeguard mental health? 

Dr. Challman: Well, there are a 
vast number of considerations, from 
the proper selection of teachers and 
their training to creating greater 
flexibility in the classroom so that 
children are not forced to fail, and 
thus forced to feel resentful. Pro- 
viding special classes for dull chil- 
dren or children with disabilities is 
important, and so is making recre- 
ational facilities available not only 
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Has your child 


ever gone hungry? 


Francesca’s mother watches helplessly as her 
frail little baby grows weaker every day. 

Francesca’s father is a shoemaker. He works 
hard but cannot earn enough to feed his large 
family. They all live in a one-room hut without 
heat, without light, without plumbing. There is 
never enough to eat. 

Francesca needs more food. Her mother is 
desperate. She wants her baby to grow up 
straight and strong. Her heart cries out for your 
help, now. 

HOW YOU CAN HELP FRANCESCA 
YOU can help Francesca or another needy baby 
through the Baby Sponsorship plan of Save 
The Children Federation. For $60 a year, 
just $5 a month, SCF will send “your” baby 
food, clothing, warm bedding, 


and many other essential items ye 
—in your name, in Finland, i FOUNDED 1932 


. France, Western Germany, SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Is. 


Greece, Italy or Korea. Full in- 


formation about “your” baby 


and a photograph will be sent to 
you. You may correspond with 
the family to add understanding 
and warm friendship to your 
See gift. The cost of an 


Baby Sponsorship is so 


small —the good is so great. 





Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


I would like to sponsor a needy baby like Francesca in 
(Finland, France, Western 

Germany, Greece, Italy or Korea). I will pay $60 for one year. 

Enclosed_is payment for the full year (J, $15 for the first 

quarter (J, $5 for the Ist month []. Please send me “my” 

baby’s name, story and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a baby, but I would like to help by enclosing 
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during school hours but afterward.’ 
These are just a few of the things ] 
could mention. 

Dr. Bartemeier: This last ques- 
tion has brought something to my 
mind. It implies that there must be 
some way we can plan for the future 
of children. Now, let us talk for a 
moment about the question Dr. 
Challman brought up with respect to 
the lack of love on the part of 
parents toward children. 

People usually think that anyone 
who is physically healthy and has 
good intelligence also has the ability 
to love another person. But the ter- 
rible fact is that there are any num- 
ber of people in our society who be- 
cause of the experiences they had in 
childhood have come into adult life 
completely lacking in that capacity. 


‘In other words, our ability to love 


another person, be it a grown-up or 
a child, is determined very largely 
by whether or not we ourselves were 
really loved in our own childhood. 
And thus we have to face the fact 
that some people are lacking in the 
ability to love another. Now some of 
the children of such parents may 
find a substitute: a teacher, a rela- 
tive, an older friend. But all these 
youngsters hunger for love, and they 
know—every child knows—whether 
the mother or father loves them or 
doesn’t. 

In our research we have taken 
candid motion pictures of mothers 
and their children. When they are 
run in slow motion you can see the 
muscular expressions of unkindness, 
of coldness, of hostility, of resent- 
ment toward the child—in women 
who would swear on a stack of bibles 
that they love their child very dearly. 
And you can take those children 
and follow them through, and can 
begin to see behavior problems de- 
velop that you don’t find in the chil- 
dren of mothers who have the ca- 
pacity to be natural, to be relaxed, 
to love their child wholeheartedly. 
These are stark facts. They have 
been demonstrated; they are not 
at all theoretical. They have been 
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proved true time and time again. 
You ask what we can do about 
these children in the future. You 
a have to ask what can be done about 
y their parents. What can you or I do 
e about a woman who has two or three 
e 
a 






children whom she would love to 
love if she could, and who actually 


. thinks she does, though it isn’t so? 
o This is extremely important. Love is 
f the most powerful force in the world; 
love is really the touchstone. It is the 
e love in us, in you for your parish- 
s ioners and the people who consult 
y you, that may make all the difference 
> in the lives of any number of them. 
1 Q.: Doctor, would you say that a 
e person who can’t love someone else 
n is filled with love of self? 
fe Dr. Bartemeier: Well, I don’t 
y. know. I suspect that he or she really 
e hates himself. Or both, which is very 
or common. Great self-love and great 
ly self-disdain. Wouldn’t you say that? 
re Dr. Challman: I see it a bit differ- 


d. ently. That is the way it looks, I 
ct know, but I have the feeling that 


1e what we take to be selfishness and 
of self-love is really a love-hunger. It 
ty is a grasping, an avariciousness that 
a- | stems from a terrific emptiness. The 


fact that a person has no love at all 
ey makes him reach out and grab, but 
er this doesn’t mean he is really loving 
or himself. He is trying to command 
love from other people, it is true, 
en but I don’t think he has much self- 
rs love. 

re Dr. Frohlich: Using the word in 
he the highest sense, I would say there 





38, is self-love. If you cannot get from 
at- one source something you vitally 
en need, you try to supply it yourself. 
les § If you can’t get love from someone 
ly. else, you indulge yourself. The true 
en delinquent really cares about noth- 


an ing but indulging himself, satisfying 
le- the impulse which is overpowering 
il- him. But he doesn’t really like him- 
a self. 

od, Dr. Bartemeier: I believe you have 
ly. to be able to love yourself before 
vé § you can love somebody else. 

ot Q.: Does an over-indulgent parent 
have the same effect on a child as 
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an overly strict parent, as far as de- 
linquency is concerned? 

Dr. Frohlich: He has the same 
effect in preventing or in injuring 
the child’s chances to develop prop- 
erly. And the over-indulgence may 
have the same origins, too. Why is 
a child over-indulged? In most ob- 
servable instances we find that the 
over-indulgence covers a hostility to 
the child. In other words, over-in- 
dulgence is hostility. So that both 
over-indulgence and excessive strict- 
ness represent a failure to love the 
child. And they have the same effect 
of handicapping his development. 

Dr. Bartemeier: Is it a kindness 
to any child to let him eat himself 
sick with candy? No. That’s not kind- 
ness; that’s not love. 

Dr. Challman: The parent who 
hates a child is often afraid to set 
limits to what the child can do. His 
feelings are so negative that he has 
to deny them by acting in the way 
he thinks a loving parent should act 
—that is, by being lenient. He feels 
too guilty whenever he sets a limit 
to the child’s actions. 

Q.: I wonder if what you call a 
true delinquent is always out of reach 
of love. 

Dr. Bartemeier: Yes, unless he can 
be brought into an environment 
where he is constrained to live with 
people who can really love him for 
a period of a good many months, 
and continue with him thereafter. 
It takes a long time to break through 
the ice—this conviction that you are 
not loved, and you can’t trust any- 
body again. When you were younger 
you looked for love from the signifi- 
cant people—your father and your 
mother—and you found you couldn’t 
trust them. They betrayed you, time 
and again. Every day of their lives 
they showed in one way or another 
that they didn’t love you. So you 
began to seal yourself against any 
other human being. You wouldn’t 
let anybody love you, because you 
thought it would be the same thing 
over again, and you were not going 
to let yourself get caught and hurt 





and disillusioned. But if you are in 
a place where day after day and 
month after month people show them. 
selves to be truly different, not like 
anyone you have known in your 
family, then you may begin to come 
forward. 

Dr. Challman: I would like to 
modify that a little bit. The state. 
ment is true of some cases, but it is 
not an assured method, and even if 
we could establish such institutions 
all over the country, I don’t believe 
we'd know enough to completely 
A helpful 


term to use here about some of these 


eliminate delinquency. 


cases is that of “counterfeit love.” 
Many children get counterfeit love, 
which like bogus bills they take in 
the beginning for the real thing: 
they are told they are loved, and be- 
cause they think it would be awful 
not to be loved, they are inclined to 
believe they are, even though they 
don’t feel loved. But when they take 
this counterfeit love, this bogus 
money, and try to spend it, it won't 
buy anything, so they are trapped. 
It’s very hard for a person who has 
had bogus money passed off on him 
for years to accept a real bill when 
it comes along. 

Q.: Don’t you think there is a 
possibility that among the boys in 
your examples there might have been 
one or two who had the necessary 
love and affection at home, but who 
joined with another boy, or two, per- 
haps, in certain kinds of mischief— 
the first time for fun, and_ then, 
later, because it had become habit- 
ual? Aren’t such boys likely to be- 
come true delinquents? 

Dr. Bartemeier: I never saw such 
a case. I don’t believe a word of it. 

Dr. Challman: Isn’t that the sort 
of rationalization parents like to use? 
They have a tendency to accuse some- 
one else. “It was the company he fell 
into, it wasn’t the home. It was the 
boys he went with.” 

Q.: You think there is no chance 
for a boy to become delinquent be- 
cause of the company he keeps? 

Dr. Bartemeier: No, what we are 
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trying to say is that such a boy is 
prepared in advance to become delin- 
quent. He gets into bad company, 
that’s true, and he’s undoubtedly 
influenced, but the ground has been 
laid. 

Dr. Challman: I would say, yes, 
it is possible for a person to be influ- 
enced toward delinquency by bad 
company. But it is an accidental 
delinquency. We were speaking be- 
fore of true delinquents. You have 
to differentiate. 

Q.: Doctor, I would like to know 
what to do in a certain case. A boy 
comes to me who has been caught in 
some act; he has been given all the 
tests down at juvenile court in an 
effort to find out what is wrong with 
him. And then he comes to me and 
asks, “Now why did I do these 
things?” Can you dare tell him, ex- 
plaining some of the things we have 
talked about here—the home situ- 
ation, the lack of love, and the rest? 
To what extent do you dare tell him 
such things? When he asks you the 
question, what can you say to him? 

Dr. Challman: There is one thing 
you can say in a situation like that. 
That is to say to him, “The thing 
that we’ve discovered is that you 
don’t feel loved.” You don’t have to 
say that he hasn't been loved, but 
that he doesn’t feel loved or lovable. 
This doesn’t accuse anyone. 

.Q.: And if he asks, “Why don’t 
3 

Dr. Challman: Then that is the 
thing you don’t know how to answer. 
You don’t know the circumstances 
and it would take quite a while to 
discover them. 

Q.: But suppose you have discov- 
ered it? Suppose it is a problem with 
his father, for example? 

Dr. Bartemeier: Look, my friend, 
it’s not a matter of talking. You 
hever get anywhere, you never help 
another human being, by intellectual 


_ explanations. 


Q.: But what do you do with his 
questions? I’ve had this thing hap- 
pen to me. 

Dr. Challman: There are a lot of 
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questions you can answer by saying, 
“IT don’t know,” or “I’m not sure.” 
You can say to this boy, “I know 
you're in trouble, that you’ve been 
in trouble for a long time and that 
you're very unhappy. Nobody knows 
it better than I do, so let’s go along 
together and see what happens from 
here on.” 

Q.: Thank you. 

Dr. Challman: What we want to 
do, of course, is to go as far as we 
can with helpful understanding and 
insight, without doing damage. Now 
usually it would be damaging if you 
were to tell the bald truth as you 
understand it. But you certainly are 
duty bound, it seems to me, to go 
as far as constructive help requires, 
to give such help without getting into 
the destructive phase. 

Q.: P’ve been impressed all week 
long by the fact that you are talking 
about human nature and that all of 
you very professionally and very 
carefully stay within that area of 
human nature. And I’ve learned a 
great deal. It has been invaluable 
for this reason: that you can’t create 
a life of grace unless it is built on a 
sound human nature. But haven’t 
you ever discovered anywhere along 
the line that grace would help? 

Dr. Bartemeier: It must help. 

Q.: That’s one question. And an- 
other is this: I would like to know 
how you teach somebody to love. 

Dr. Bartemeier: Well, I can tell 
you that immediately. I teach them 
how to love by first loving them. 

Q.: In other words, what you must 
do is the thing you have been speak- 
ing of this evening: you must show 
them someone who loves them so 
that they in turn can learn how to 
love. 

Dr. Bartemeier: That’s it. They 
come then to love themselves, and 
thus to love others in turn. But until 
they are loved they can’t give love. 
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The rehabilitation of 


JOAN OF ARC - 


% An account of the dramatic re-trial which, 500 years ago, established 


the fame, glory and shining sanctity of a woman burned as a witch 


As Joan is chajned to the stake, a priest brings her 
a crucifix just before the faggots are lit. Her 
conviction was, Fr. Robo says, illegal: the trial 

was held under English control, the judges were 
politically motivated, and Joan had no counsel. 


by ETIENNE ROBO 


from Jean de Luxembourg, took her to their fortress 


1: 1431 THE ENGLISH, having bought Joan of Arc 
prison of Rouen. It happened in those days that they 


~ had in their service a French bishop, Cauchon, who since 


1423 had been the chancellor of the Queen of England 
and a member of the Royal Council. His nephew was a 
secretary of Henry VI. Both-drew handsome salaries, that ° 
of Cauchon being 1,000 livres tournois. It is not irrele- 
vant to mention here that his diocesans had turned him 
out of Beauvais, his episcopal’ town, because of his dis- 
loyalty to the French king. The English could have 
drowned or burnt their prisoner without trial; they had 
done so before in similar circumstances. It occurred to 
them—and a shrewd move it was—that it would be more 
impressive to have her condemned as a witch and a 
heretic by a tribunal of Frenchmen. In so doing they 
would discredit not only Joan of Arc but the King of 
France and his clergy. In accordance with this plan, their 
friend, Cauchon, was entrusted with the task of choosing 
the members of his tribunal and of directing the pro- 
ceedings. Most—but not all—these judges had, like the 
bishop, rallied to the Burgundian or English cause, and 


>\\_all were well recompensed for their part in the trial. We 
éven know the amounts they received. It was Beaufort, 


“the Cardinal of England,” who had collected the funds 
for this purpose and distributed them. Let us add that 
although it was an ecclesiastical court it-sat in the fortress 
under the close and impatient supervision of the Duke 
of Bedford. ' 

It was, in fact, a political trial. Churchmen as they 
were, they could not be impartial, and this not principally 
because of external pressure from their English masters 
but for deeper reasons that concerned their conscience 
and self-respect. Suppose that they arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the visions of Joan were genuine, that she was 
acting under divine inspiration, that her victories were 


47 





God’s work: it followed necessarily as day follows night 


that they, her judges, were opposing God’s will, that 


CharJes VII was their lawful king, and that every French- 
man who sided with England was a traitor. On the other 
hand, if Joan should be found guilty of witchcraft and 
heresy, the French king, and not only the king but the 
French clergy as well, stood convicted with her. The king 
would have*shared in her guilt, since he was making use 
‘ of a declared witch, a heretic, a schismatic, a sorcerer or 
blasphemer, “‘a limb of satan,” in order to prop up his 
tottering throne. The clergy bore a heavier. responsibility 
still, since they had been in agreement with the examiners 
of the Maid at Poitiers. These eminent theologians had 
- found nothing but good in her, and they had advised 
Charles to make use of her. They had even gone so far as 
to proclaim that to do otherwise would be “resisting the 


Holy. Spirit.” Like the king, they also would have stood ‘ 


condemned with Joan if she were found guilty. 

For these reasons it is clear that the King of France 
had an overwhelming interest in the revision of the trial 
and the annulment of a verdict that had been aimed at 
him no less than at. the Maid of Orleans. History can 
_ blame him for not making a protest against her condem- 
nation, but in 1431, in spite of his victories two years 
earlier, he was only “the kinglet of Bourges” and England 
was still strong. Long years of misfortune had made him 
timid, vacillating, unsure of himself and of the future. In 
the slow twenty years that followed, his wisdom—for 
though he was never a great king, he became a very wise 
one—made him choose prudent counsellors, and adopt 
and follow their advice. Eighteen years after Joan’s death, 
he had re-organized his finances, thanks to Jacques Coeur, 


and also his armies under the command of his Connétable, . 


Arthur de Richemont. His artillery, under the supervision 
of Jean Bureau, was the best in Europe. His diplomacy, 
long-sighted and patient, already prepared for a distant 
future the annexation of Roussillon and Lorraine. 

This was the time when, in his new-found strength, he 
was reconquering his kingdom town by town: Rouen in 
November 1449, then Paris, then Normandy with Bayeux, 
Caen, Avranches, Cherbourg. This was also the time when 
he fully realized that he had failed miserably, not in 
gratitude alone but in political foresight as well, in let- 
ting a tribunal of collaborators have their own way, with- 
out protesting against their misuse of ecclesiastical judi- 
cial powers for political ends. Futile it might have been 
then, but it would have stood on record for all time. In 
1450, at the head of victorious armies, he felt at last that 
his wishes and his requests could command attention, and 
“besides, he found himself legally in a better position than 
in 1431. When he entered Rouen in 1449 the original 
minutes of the trial were found there. Better still, some 
important witnesses who had taken part in the trial, either 
as judges or notaries, were still residing in that town. In 
the. formerly occupied territory now recovered, witnesses 


were still available and would come forward and testify 
without any fear of foreign interference or intimidation, 


A few weeks after his entry into Rouen, the king is. | 
sued a Declaration empowering his counsellor, Guillaume | 


Bouillé, to enquire into the conduct of the trial of Joan of 
Arc. As rector of the University of Paris and as one who, 
prior to 1450, had issued a memorial throwing doubts 
upon the validity of this trial, he was specially qualified 
for his task. Seven witnesses were heard, namely Ladvenu, 
who had visited Joan in her prison, heard her last 
confession and given her Communion a few hours before 
her death, and Toutmouillé, who had accompanied Lad- 
venu. Both had been entrusted with the difficult. mission 
of announcing to Joan that she was going to be burned 
alive that very morning. They were compassionate and 
kindly souls and did their best to soften the cruel 
blow. Also Ysambart, who had been a judge, but who 
stood by the burning stake with Ladvenu and tried to 
comfort Joan during those last terrible moments; Duval, 


who had attended at least one session of the tribunal; - 


the formidable Beaupére, one of Joan’s chief exam- 
iners. This judge, cold and cautious, could have revealed 
much but said very little, and carefully avoided com- 
promising himself. He had neither felt nor shown any 
liking for Joan of Arc during the trial, and after a 
lapse of nineteen years his. opinions had undergone no 


change. Let us add to these names that of Manchon, the ' 


notary, and that of Massieu, the usher. 

This preliminary inquiry bore witness to the intentions 
of the king, buf since the Royal Courts were not com- 
petent to examine and annul the findings of ecclesiastical 
ones, nothing more could be done’ until Rome had 
allowed the case to be reopened. The great Schism 
had weakened the papacy, and the Pope, Nicholas V, 
apart from a natural hesitation to question the findings 
of a tribunal that had had the sanction of the In- 
quisition and of the University of Paris, was also afraid 
of rousing the antagonism of England, which was then 
a Catholic country. It was only two years later, in 
1452, that the Pope at last appointed a French bishop, 
Cardinal Guillaume d’Estouteville, to take charge of 
the Inquiry. In order to spare the susceptibilities of 
England, it was arranged that the mother of Joan 


of Arc and not the King of France'should appear as - 


plaintiff, so that the case, becoming a private one, 
could be proceeded upon. Even then, the appeal of 
Isabelle d’Arc, when sent to Rome, remained unheeded 
for three years. Grave events in the East, and the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, occupied all the attention 
of the Holy See, and it was only in 1455, when a new 
pope, Callixtus III, had been elected, that a favorable 
answer was at last given to her request. 

The case for the Rehabilitation of Joan of Arc was 
solemnly reopened on 7 November, 1455, in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame de Paris. That morning crowds had 
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poured in and filled the vast nave and the four dim 
- aisles of the huge building to the last available corner. 
Most of these men and women remembered the dark 
years of occupation. Some of these men and women had 
surely seen Joan herself under the walls of Paris close 
0, by the gate of St. Honoré, fighting there with a handful 






ts of.men, a brave and futile attempt to capture the town 
d by storm. They had seen her wounded and carried away 
u, by her soldiers, and today, gat this hour, they were 
st at last tasting to the full the joy of being French again. 
re They had come to witness the vindication of the greatest 
d- of the daughters of France, and to join with her mother 


n in claiming for her the pure glory that had been 
d obscured and denied at Rouen. 





id In the sanctuary the delegates of the Holy See, sur- 
el rounded by a concourse of clergy, were waiting. Among 
10 them were the Bishop of Paris, the Archbishop of Reims, 
to and the Inquisitor, Jean Brehal, who had long been the 
1, moving spirit in the case for the Rehabilitation. At last 
l; § confused yet loud commotion among the crowd near 
i the entrance announced the arrival of the principal 
od actor in the drama, the mother of Joan of Arc. In 
n- deep mourning, leaning on the arm of her son, Pierre— 
Ly that same brother of Joan who had been taken prisoner 
a with her at Compiégne—escorted by friends and sup- 
10 porters, she walked up the aisle slowly. At last, kneeling 
1¢° § / before the papal envoys, sobbing and weeping, she 


asked them for the redress of the great wrong that 
1s had been done her daughter. Deeply moved, the whole 


n- multitude of spectators joined in and vociferously, de- 
al manded justice, until their deafening clamor obliged 
d the papal representatives to retire to the sacristy with 
m Isabelle for further interrogation. 

V, Earlier in the year some former witnesses of the first 
zs Inquiry and some new ones as well had been called for 
n- further evidence. They were to be questioned again in 
id 1455 and 1456. The notaries of the trial and some 
n judges who had been favorable to the prisoner deposed 


in at some length. Beaupére, ‘who had been hostile, had 
p, disappeared, so had the Inquisitor. The other judges 





of had remarkably defective memories. One of them, the 
of Bishop of Noyon, had forgotten whether or not he had 
n served on the tribunal, and agreed it might have been 
is f° so only when he was shown official documents to that 
e, effect. 

of On the other hand, at Domrémy, the thirty-six wit- 
d nesses who came forward in 1455 to testify before the 
1e papal notaries had nothing to conceal, and their evidence 
n brings us vividly many happy memories of Joan’s child- 
W hood. Laborers and wives of laborers mostly, they 


le spoke. with the intimate and unerring knowledge that 
_ everyone in a village has of everyone else. Morel tells 
us that on her way to Reims she gave him the “red 
dress, poor and worn” which Bertrand de Poulengey 
had seen her wearing at Vaucouleurs. She knew by 
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then that never again would she return home, never. 
again wear her homely dress. Not only Morel but 
Jeannette, Hauviette, Isabellette, who were children with . 
her, tell us of the wood, the well and the fairies’ tree 
under which they had played’ and danced. Laxart, a 
relation of hers who lived at Burey-le-Petit on the way 
to Vaucouleurs, and Catherine Leroyer of Vaucouleurs, 
with both of whom Joan had been staying for some 
weeks previous to her departure for Chinon, have 
preserved for us some typical sayings of hers that had 
greatly impressed them. All these humble witnesses agree 
that not only was Joan good in every sense of the word, 
but they all insist on her unusually strong religious 
sense and piety. As a small child, leaving them to their 
games, she would say:.“I must go; I want to talk with 
God.” They remembered how they used to tease her 
about her going to church so often, and how their re- 
marks made her bashful. 

Another group of witnesses needed no guiding, no 
prompting, and indeed would not have suffered inter- 
ference. They were the blunt captains who had fought 
by the side of Joan at Orleans, Meung, Beaugency, 
Patay, and their accounts are an epic record not only 
of the prowess of Joan in battle but of the soundness 
of her advice on military matters.. Among them we 
have the two knights who escorted her to Chinon, Jean 
de Metz and Bertrand de Poulengey, the Bastard of 
Orleans, who crossed the Loire to meet her and whom 
she chided for having made her come the wrong side 
of the river; d’Alengon, who, on seeing her for the 
first time at Chinon, coursing; lance in- hand as well 
as any knight would have done, presented her with a 
horse. Joan always had a great liking for him. It is 
unlikely that this nobleman in giving his evidence would 
have been influenced by the king’s wishes, since he 
was soon to desert his cause. These soldiers had nothing 
to fear, nothing to conceal. They are not answering a 
list of selected and leading questions for the commission 
of inquiry, but give in their own words. their lengthy 
and unprompted accounts and visibly let their minds 
dwell happily on those amazing days of swift victories 
when a young maid of seventeen, God’s miracle, shared 
the dangers of battle, almost led them, and certainly 
inspired them. Her bravery, as they describe it, was 
astonishing and unique, but more so her uncanny knowl- 
edge of military matters. Their impression when. they 
first met her may have been one of amused scepticism, 
but it grew in a few days into a stupefied admiration 
and “hope” (this is the very word chosen by -the 
Bastard of Orleans). These rough soldiers, who had 
little respect for female chastity, all note with ‘great 
surprise that in the company of Joan—who, d’Aulon 
says, was a good-looking and- well-formed young 
woman—they never felt anything but respect and almost 
reverence. Add to their testimonies those of Pasquerel, 
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even in battle; that of Louis de Contes, who had been 
her little page and had access to her at all times at 
Chinon; that of Dame la Touroulde, with whom Joan 
had lodged at Bourges for a few weeks. Take them, 
place them side by side, and you have before you an 
imposing mass of evidence. They prove, without any 
shadow of doubt, the point that this trial was intended 
to clarify, namely, that this same Joan of Arc who had 
been condemned to death as a witch, as a heretic and 
_ schismatic, as an evil woman, was in fact a fervent 
Christian who from her earliest childhood had looked 
upon the service of, and obedience to, God and the fear 
of offending Him as the foundation of Christian life, 
a maid whose purity had been remarked upon by 
everyone, man or woman, who approached her. Her 
declaration to her judges, “Were I conscious of having 
offended God mortally, I should be the most unhappy 
of women,” was nothing but the absolute truth. 


OST OF THE EVIDENCE is that of eye-witnesses 
M who had no interest in arranging or per- 

verting the facts. In small details—for in- 
stance, as to the_person who helped Joan to put on her 
armor before the battle at St. Loup—their memory 
may be at fault, but in their appreciation of Saint Joan’s 
character, of her abilities,-in their narrative of the 
main facts, there is too much unanimity for us to 
entertain any doubts. We can neglect a quantity of 
second-hand evidence that was admitted at the time, 
for none of it is of any importance. We could wish 
that many more witnessés had been called in, but many 
were dead. Some who had since rallied to the royal 
cause were too important to be brought beftre the 
Commission and to incriminate themselves. Not a few, 
the Inquisitor, Jean Lemaistre, among them, had dis- 
appeared. Some of the judges who had been obviously 
hostile to Joan, when cited to appear, tried to represent 
themselves as models of kindness and impartiality, or 
else, owing to an extraordinary failure of memory, had 
lost all recollection of the trial. We have already men- 
- tioned a remarkable case of amnesia: that of the Bishop 
of Noyon. All this is very human, but whatever these 
men concealed or distorted does not obscure a luminous 
and all-important fact, namely, that the charges which 
caused Joan of Arc’s condemnation were false. She was 
not a witch. She had not won her victories through 
black magic. She was no heretic, she was no schismatic, 
and she was evidently a woman of outstanding purity. 
This clearing of her character was abundantly and con- 
clusively established by the testimonies of all‘the people 
who had known her since her childhood. 

The Inquiry also established many illegalities which by 
themselves would have vitiated the trial of Rouen. At 
the start of the proceedings in 1431, to the great disgust 
of Cauchon, an eminent lawyer, Jean Lohier, had ex- 
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the chaplain of the Maid, who remained at her ‘side 


pressed the opinion that they ought not to proceed 
against Joan in the matter of faith: the trial should 


not have been held under the eyes of the English jn | 
the castle, but in the ordinary law-courts; the French | 


king should have been represented, since the matter 
dealt with his honor. Joan should have had counsel to 
advise her, for, said Lohier, as regards her apparitions, 
if she had said “I think,” instead of “I know,” no man 


would have condemned her. The judges of 1456 found - 


that there had been a few cases of intimidation; that 
the summary of the trial (the twelve articles) sent to 
the University of Paris, and on which Joan had been 
convicted, was not a truthful account of the evidence 
and of the findings; that Joan was. sent to the stake 
without the sentence of death having ever been pro- 
nounced by the English authorities, and without having 
been judged or condemned by them. The very legal 
forms of the trial had been in.many ways vitiated, and 
we can accept as a fact that some of the judges were 
intimidated and threatened by Cauchon and perhaps by 
the English as well. The ecclesiastical sentence was illegal 
as well as unjust and contrary to the evidence. In the 
words of the papal tribunal: “The previous trial and 
sentence were manifestly tainted with fraud, calumny, 
injustice, contradiction and error, in fact and in law, 
and the proceedings were therefore null and valueless.” 

The Process of Revision had started in Paris in the 
church of Notré-Dame. It was eminently fitting that 
Rouen, which had witnessed Joan’s condemnation and 
martyrdom, should also witness both rehabilitation and 
reparation. The judgment was therefore promulgated in 
the archiepiscopal palace of Rouen and read by the 
Archbishop of Reims. This was followed by a procession 
and sermon outside the church of St. Quen, the scene of 
Joan’s recantation, and the next day by a sermon in 
the Old Market place where Joan had been burnt alive. 
In order to perpetuate her memory a cross was erected 
in the Old Market on the very spot where the scaffold 
had stood. 

This cross disappeared long ago and was replaced by 
another which went the same way as the first. Now 
a statue stands in their place, representing Saint Joan 
at the stake, and perhaps one day, when it no longer 


reflects the contemporary taste, it will also vanish in | 


its turn. Stone decays, iron rusts; more lasting is the 
memory of great deeds nobly done. After five hundred 
years, the fame, the pure glory of Saint Joan of Arc 
shines more brilliantly than ever. She belongs to the 
world as well as to France. Her old enemies praise her 
as sincerely as those for whom she fought and died. Her 
contemporary, the poet Alain Chartier, writing in July, 
1429, expressed our modern feelings when he said of 
her: “. .. Tu regni decus, tu Lilii lumen, tu lux, tu gloria 
NON GALLORUM TANTUM sed CHRISTIAN: 
ORUM OMNIUM.”’ 
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Measuring a crocodile, from CROCODILE TEARS, words and drawings by Andre 
Francois (Universe Books, $2.00), a witty philosophico-zoological treatise 
Ne which while recommended for children is much more likely to dazzle adults. 


. | CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The criteria for a good children’s book change very little over the 


g 


years. Children have always been interested in a) being fantastic, b) 

finding incongruity where things seem matter-of-fact, and c) not being 
talked down to. Many adults would admit that they shared these attitudes. 
But because adult literature is increasingly prosaic, sober and didactic, 
more and more writers and illustrators are turning to juveniles as an 

outlet for their creative energies, and more and more grown-ups are sneaking 
a look at their efforts. On these pages JUBILEE offers some samples of 
outstanding work done in this field where the age lines are being blurred. 
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STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT (Sheed & Ward, $3.00), by Piet Worm, a Dutch 
architect who originally wrote and illustrated the book for his small 
daughters, is a charming re-telling of the most popular books of the Bible. 
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Monrkics 


The Orang hutang 
teoes Bang hang bang 


the Chinpanzee 
teoes “Whee'” 


Bat the old Gorilla 
A friendly ills 
Says “Come and play with me 


Phe Silly Bally of the Scilly Istes 


There's no Seyiia on the Scilly Isles 

Bat just an old goat whe sniles and smiles 
And children come from miles and miles 
Fasee the ally billy of the Scilly fates. 


NEW FEATHERS FOR THE OLD GOOSE (Pantheon, $3.00), 
has imaginative verses by John Becker, a former 
actor, newspaper columnist and gallery owner, and 
illustrations by his wife, Virginia Campbell. 





A dog with spots, or some spots with a dog, forms one of 
the colorful spreads from 1 KNOW A LOT OF THINGS (Harcourt, 

Brace, $2.75), the first children’s book by the distinguished 
designer Paul Rand, whose wife Ann collaborated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Fucut, by Ruth Stephan (Knopf, 
$4.00). An historical novel about the 
childhood, reign, abdication and con- 
version to Catholicism of Christina, 
Queen of Sweden during the middle of 
the seventeenth century, which is not 
only an authentic picture of the time 
but a skillfully developed and fully real- 
ized character study as well. Christina, 
last of the great Vasa line, was born in 
1626 and abdicated her throne in 1654, 
and the novel concentrates on this pe- 
riod. The seeds of conflict were present 
in Christina from the beginning. At her 
birth court attendants mistook the 
“strident, hairy infant,” with its harsh 
voice, for a boy; her father, King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, was disappointed, and 
Christina herself later remarked that 
from early childhood “I must admit I 
had the will to be a boy.” This rejection 
of femininity, stemming partly from her 
awareness of her physical unattractive- 
ness, was to be a motivating factor in 
Christina’s later acts of independence. 

Throughout her childhood she had to 
contend against the weight of tradition 
that hung over her, the possessive and 
ineffectual character of her mother and 
the exacting wishes of her powerful 
father, whom she loved but who so 
obviously wanted a male heir. There 
was one other important relationship. 
She shared with a cousin, Carl Gustav, 
a youthful romantic attachment which 
ended in the disappointing reality that 
came with maturer perception. The only 
secure outlets for her energies and keen- 
ness of mind, she discovered during 
these years, were knowledge and the 
arts. 

As she grew to womanhood a turning 
point came. Pressure was exerted for 
a royal marriage and Christina con- 
sidered the possibility. When she was 
rejected by a young man she had ten- 
tatively chosen, she began to undergo 
a far-reaching change. She had already 
heen attracted to Catholicism through 
acquaintance with some of the brilliant 
Catholic minds of the day, including 
Descartes; now she began to consider 
Virtue as its own reward, to feel her 
Pride being mastered, and to expe- 
rience a mounting desire for conversion. 
Having come to the decision, she made 
her arrangements in secrecy and waited, 
man agony of suspense and tension, 
for their consummation. 

There is only one real flaw in The 
Flight: its conspicuous lack of humor. 
But after a slow start, during which the 
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establishment of a setting and an intro- 
duction threaten to sap the reader’s in- 
terest, the story quickly rises to a level 
of sustained excellence—skillful, well- 
paced and revelatory. Few recent his- 
torical novels, and no Catholic ones I 
can think of, have a better claim on our 
attention Patricia DONEGAN 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM, by John Tracy 
Ellis (University of Chicago, Cloth 
$3.00, Paper $1.75). A slender but 
substantial history which, though it 
makes no pretense at filling all the 
gaps in the record of the American 
Catholic Church, does have several 
virtues which lift it out of the ordi- 
nary. In the first place, Monsignor 
Ellis has provided an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of the American 
Church, one that can be unreservedly 
recommended to the intelligent reader. 
Though solid and informed, it is not 
a book for specialists: it demands no 
special background and it never gets 
involved in the sort of minor disputa- 
tion with which historians often re- 
gale each other. It is also an honest 
book: where Catholic lay or clerical 
leaders were short-sighted or stupid, 
Monsignor Ellis says so plainly. This 
alone is refreshing in Catholic his- 
toriography, which generally tends to 
be uncritical of Catholic tradition, 
when it is not degenerating into mere 
episcopal chronologies or statistical 
catalogues. 

The book is divided into four chap- 
ters: “The Church in Colonial America, 
1492-1790,” describing Catholic for- 
tunes in the Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish colonies; “Catholics as Citizens, 
1790-1852,” during which years the 
Church established itself and began to 
grow with the new republic; “Civil War 
and Immigration, 1852-1908,” which 
explains how the influx of European 
Catholics profoundly changed the tem- 
per and direction of the American 
Church; and, finally, “Recent Ameri- 
can Catholicism, 1908-1956,” which 
examines the endeavors of the recent 
past and the present. There is also 
a ten-page bibliographical essay of 
extraordinary completeness and candor. 

—RosertT L. REYNOLDS 


Mucu Apo AsBoutT Mg, by Fred Allen 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $5.00). One of 
the funniest men of our era tells about 
his early life. When Fred Allen died 
last March, an event which seriously 
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The Spirit and Forms 
of Protestantism 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by 
A. V. Littledale—One of the most im- 
portant works yet to appear on the 
question of Protestantism. The au- 
thor, a former Protestant minister, 
presents a lucid and penetrating 
analysis of the fundamental differ- 
ences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. $3.75 


The First Jesuit 
St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell, with a Foreword 
by John LaFarge, S.J.—One of the 
best lives of Ignatius written to date. 
Here is hagiography at its top-flight 
form: a remarkably good book about 
a remarkably great saint. Soon $5.00 


The Protestant Churches 
of America 


By John A. Hardon, S.J.—Based on 
authoritative Protestant sources this 
book presents the history, doctrine, 
ritual, church organization, and 
statistics of the many denomina- 
tions of Protestant churches in 
America. Soon $5.00 


Lay People in the Church 
A Study for a Theology of the Laity 


By Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater, with a 
Foreword by Most Rev. Robert J. 
Dwyer, Bishop of Reno—With clarity 
and precision the author shows the 
importance of the laity’s participa- 
tion in the mission of the Church 
and points out exactly what their 
function is. Soon $6.50 





St. Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles 


By Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., 
translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. 
Cap.—Out of an expert knowledge 
of classical antiquity, Catholic theol- 
ogy, and a deep love for his subject, 
the author gives a skillful portrait 
‘of St. Paul the man, the saint, the 
theologian, the writer and the mis- 
sionary. Soon $5.00 
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lowered American prestige in the world, 
he had just about finished the second 
volume of his autobiography covering 
his youth, vaudeville days and Broad. 
way career (the first book, Treadmill 
to Oblivion, had dealt with his later 
years in radio and television). We are 
lucky he got it all down. 

Born John Florence Sullivan in Dor. 
chester, Mass., in 1894, Allen grew up 
as a not-so-normal boy in that familiarly 
Irish-American society. His first public 
appearance was as a choir-boy in St. 
Anthony’s Church; after his first Sun. 
day, he tells us, 200 people changed 
their religion. While working at the Bos. 
ton Public Library he began to partici- 
pate in amateur nights until finally, as 
“Freddy James, the World’s Worst Jug. 
gler,” he moved up to small time vaude- 
ville and then, in 1914, went to New 
York, then as now the mecca of show 
people. He managed to spend a year 
in Australia, where he ate countless 
pork pies, refined his comedy technique 
by reading all the great British and 
American humorists he could find, and 
learned how to accommodate himself by 
matchlight to the backyards of hotels 
that had no plumbing. When he re- 
turned to America he found himself 
converted into a monologist, and this 
was the basic form all his later work 
was to take. From then on, through one- 
nighters and two-week stands on the 
various vaudeville circuits to Allen’s 
first appearance in a Broadway show 
and subsequent success in the bigtime, 
Much Ado About Me tells a double 
story—Allen’s own and another which 
amounts to one of the best informal 
histories of vaudeville that has ever been 
written. Besides being minor social his- 
tory and distilling an atmosphere of 
nostalgia evocative as old billboards, it 
is almost continuously funny. Allen de- 
scribes Scollay Square in Boston as the 
“hotfoot applied to the high-button 
shoe,” tells about a hotel in Chicago 
whose actor-residents smoked so much 
opium that a newcomer crossing the 
lobby to get a room would fall asleep 
before he reached the desk, modestly 
remembers when he coined the line 
“How much would you charge to haunt 
a house?” and produces a gallery of 
sharp-edged portraits ranging from the 
Shubert brothers to Jimmy Savo, Arthur 
Hammerstein, Ethel Shutta and Frank 
Fay, who, the last time Allen saw him, 
“was walking down lovers’ lane holding 
hands with himself.” 

And then there was Portland. She 
and Allen were married in New York’s 
St. Malachy’s Actors’ Chapel, after 
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Portland had been converted to Cathol- 
icism. The pastor was a man who liked 
actors and his Sunday sermons, couched 
in show business jargon, convulsed his 
audiences. And so it went. In his great 
days in radio Allen may have been 
more sustainedly pungent than he is 
here; he was never more relaxed. 
—RIcHARD GILMAN 


Tue SacrIFICE, by Adele Wiseman 
(Viking, $3.95). A first novel of robust 
warmth and lyrical beauty about a 
Jewish family that emigrates to Canada 
sometime during the 1920’s. Abraham, 
his wife Sarah and their son Isaac (they 
have no surname) leave their town in 
Eastern Europe after their home has 
been ravaged and their two elder sons 
murdered in a Holy Week pogrom. Be- 
ginning on Good Friday, their Christian 
neighbors go out in the streets to 
avenge the death of Christ. They loot 
Jewish homes and beat any Jews they 
find, until finally, on Easter Sunday, 
“their Christ is sated” and the Jews are 
reasonably safe for another year. But 
two of Abraham and Sarah’s sons, 
Jacob and Moses, have been hanged in 
the street by a frenzied mob; deciding 
to leave the scene of horror, the par- 
ents travel to Canada with Isaac, their 
last promise, to try to reshape their 
broken lives into a new hope and 
dream. 

Miss Wiseman, a Canadian herself 
and the child of immigrants, is a fine 
craftsman, particularly good at reveal- 
ing the nuances of character through 
dialogue. Her story is a sad one, throb- 
bing with the ache and melancholy of 
the uprooted, but resonant with the 
rich, colorful music of Jewish idiom 
and the heavy, sensuous rhythms of a 
Jewish community. Sensitive to the 
grandeur and mystery of her people, 
she makes it clear that the Jews have a 
continuing destiny and that each Jew 
is a fierce, fiery reminder of the hidden 
triumph in suffering that comes to the 
chosen of God. Nevertheless, there is a 
diffuseness in The Sacrifice, a soft 
haze at the center that spreads and be- 
comes dominant as the book drifts to a 
strange, presumably symbolic conclu- 
sion. Somewhere the plot loses direc- 
tion, the author’s vision blurs and her 
precise meaning eludes the reader. If 
it were not for the book’s other achieve- 
ments this could be a major failing; 
but the excellences survive. 

—Oona BurKE 


Sitence 1N Heaven, A Book of the 


_ Monastic Life, with 90 photographs 
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Maryknoll’s NEW KIND of Book Club! 


HOW THE CLUB WORKS 


You receive 


A—Four book selections a year that tell of 
the simple and great events that shape 
the lives of people in far corners of 
the world. 

B—A special FREE BONUS book for 
joining and another for each year of 
membership. 

C—The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN. 


How the Books are Selected 


Each title is chosen by a Board of Editors 
with long experience in the Catholic pub- 
lishing field. The editors—as Maryknollers 
—are qualified to judge books about the 
exciting romance of peoples around the 
globe. 

Club selections offer unlimited variety 
from all publishers — fiction, biography, 
travel, social customs. 





The Quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 


accompanies each book selection—a handy 
guide to the broad world of mission litera- 
ture. It reviews the current book, describes 
the “Editor’s Choice” of topnotch titles, 
and provides a longer “Recommended List” 
of other new books on the mission world. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Less, much less than you think. The Mary- 
knoll Book Club is non-profit. The savings 
of large buying are passed on to its mem- 
bers. To purchase these four books plus the 
bonus book at a bookstore would cost from 
$15.00 to $18.00. Yours for a membership 
fee of only $10.00. 


N.B. Should you not want a book you re 
ceive, you may return it within 10 days for 
a credit of $2.50 towards the purchase of 
any book. 





A Perfect Gift! 


A year’s membership in the Maryknoll 
Book Club makes a 
perfect Christmas gift- 


a gift that shows love and affection. 
Because you can give a year’s member- 





ship and pay for it with a single com- 
plete fee of $10.00, because there are 
no extras for postage or handling, you'll 
find it a perfect remembrance for a 
friend or relative who likes to read good 
books, or for someone special—a priest 
or Sister you know and admire. 








MarYKNOLL Book Cius 


Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Nam 





Please enroll me in the 


MARYKNOLL BOOK 


Address. 





CLUB for a membership 
fee of $10.00 a year. This 


Zone State 








entitles me to four books, City. 
one each quarter. It also 
entitles me to the free 
BONUS BOOK and quar- 
terly BOOK BULLETIN. 
I may cancel my subscrip- 


tion at any time. Addr 


Recipient's Name. 


Send GIFT MEMBERSHIP to: 








(OI enclose $10.00 
EC Bill me later City. 


Zone___ State. 
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CHRISTMAS CRIB FIGURES 
FOR THE HOME 


White Ceramic, Kneeling 4”, 
Standing 5%” 


$ 6.50—5 Figures Illustrated 
$18.00—14 Figures includes Camel 


Postpaid in U.S. 
K. Daly, R.F.D. 3, Great Barrington, Mass. 








CONTINUED . 
OUR "RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


CHRIST-MAS CARDS 


from the best publishers— 
large, yes 
tiny, too 
Send check for our samples 
VISTA GROUP 


SAN YSIDRO SHOP THE LUCEYS 
7244 REMMET AVE. _ CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 








CRECHE 





A new conception of the age-old 
Christmas Story 


Three figures (height, 6 inches) 
ter composition 
Washable ivory lacquer finish 
Mailing carton $6 Set 
postage paid 
PATRICIA K. WATTERS 
1415 North Hudson Avenue Chicago 10, Ill. 


SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J. Notre Dame, Indiana 





A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS 
in the Classical Conical Tradition 


54 Hiawatha Street 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


Ptorte FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 








DIRECT PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS 
To Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, institutions. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
415 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


THE HERESY OF RACE 
A scientist’s view of race 
fifty-cent booklet 
distributed by 


ROSARY COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Another CLOISTER? Yes! The eremit- 
ical-cloistered Camaldolese have 
their eyes on America for a future 
foundation. If interested or would 
like to help, write: S. Eremo di Ca- 
maldoli, (Arezzo) Italy; or Friends 
of the Camaldolese, 3106 South Jef- 
ferson, Saginaw, Michigan. 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 

































SOCOHOSOSSOSSOSSOOOOSOOSOSCOSOSESE 
Bound volume 
JUBILEE’s third year 
(May, 1955/April, 1956) 
$12.50 

Send payment to— 


Dept. BV, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 e 





Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year ay arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, , social —- Elementary and © 
Bay ; art, music, home eco- 


nomics educa’ school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mia. east of Pitta 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 





The CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
4th & Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. 
National Pontifical University—OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Undergraduate programs in arts and sci- 
ences, engineering and architecture, law 
and nursing. Pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law 
and pre-engineering programs available. 


Graduate programs in arts and sciences, 
social sciences, engineering, social work, 
nursing and ecclesiastical studies. 

Air Force RO TC 


For information address The Registrar, Dept. J. 





and a text by Thomas Merton (Studio. 
Crowell, $7.95). A set of first-rate photo- 
graphs—taken at Benedictine, Cister. 
cian, Carmelite, Carthusian and Camal. 
dolese houses in France—together with 
a long introduction by Merton, some 
descriptive material about the pictures 
and a great number of quotations from 
Scripture, the writings of the saints and 
the great monastic rules. After Merton’s 
fourteen-page essay, which establishes 
“the silence of God” as the key to 
understanding the monastic life, come 
the photographs, arranged under nine 
headings covering specific aspects of the 
monk’s routine: manual work, chanting 
the Office, spiritual reading, etc. Each 
of the sections is preceded by a perti- 
nent quote printed in large type to make 
the reader pause, meditate and then 
seek an application in the photographs. 
Such a method of presentation is open 
to question: it may be that a running 
text combining the explanatory and 
meditative functions would have given 
the book considerably more coherence 
and consequently a much more power- 
ful impact than it has.—R.L.R. 


Layout, by Raymond A. Ballinger 
(Reinhold, $12.00). A basic work about 
the theory and practice of making up 
pages for magazines and books and 
of designing advertisements of various 
kinds. The book itself is a prime ex- 
ample of imaginative layout; Mr. Bal- 
linger has drawn upon a wealth of 
material, from medieval manuscripts to 
photographs of seashells, to show how 
imagination can make layout both ap- 
pealing and intelligible. Another section 
of this excursion into the art of getting 
ideas from page to eye tackles specific 
mechanical problems—printing and en- 
graving techniques, artist’s equipment— 
and the fundamental procedures for 
carrying a layout from “rough” to 
finished pages. In short, a good book 
for beginners and an imaginative source 
of ideas for professionals.—R.B. 


THE JAPANESE House AND GARDEN, by 
Tetsuro Yoshida (Praeger, $12.50). A 
book which in its quiet way is a simple 
statement of the Japanese view of life 
as symbolized in that country’s remark- 


.able domestic architecture. Japanese 


building is of a high aesthetic order, 
and it has had a profound influence on 
the life of the people. The typical house 
is extremely simple, since ostentation 
has generally been considered a sin (the 
homes of the rich hardly differ from 
those of most of the poor), and there 
is an intimate relationship between the 
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interior and the garden, the two form- 
> ing an organic whole. Wood is the basic 
>. building material, with paper, glass and 
r stone used for certain essentials. Stand- 
]. ardization prevails, and one of its effects 
h is that a house can be erected cheaply 
e and rapidly without sacrifice of charac- 
8 ter. Such an architecture has much to 
n recommend it to the West: beauty, prac- 
d ticability, a spareness that is much 
5 closer to spirituality than our own clut- 
28 tered styles. Mr. Yoshida’s book is am- 
0 ply and satisfyingly illustrated with 
© photographs and drawings. 
e —Rocco BELLINI 
e 
g Tuis HALLOWED Grounp, The Story of 
h the Union Side of the Civil War, by 
;. Bruce Catton (Doubleday, $5.95). 
e Here, from the dean of Civil War his- 
n torians, is the war as seen and fought 
s, by men of the North, from the naive 
n Massachusetts recruit who in 1861 wrote 
2 home: “I never done anything yet that 
d I like so well as soldiering” to U. S. 
n Grant, who at Appomatox on Palm 
‘e Sunday, 1865, generously let Confed- 
r erate veterans keep .their horses so 
they could “work their little farms.” 
Between these dates was fought the 
er war which, above all others, has ex- 
at cited the American imagination and 
ip called up a sense of our national origins. 
id This Hallowed Ground is not a mere re- 
1s hash of Mr. Catton’s trilogy (Mr. 
X- Lincoln’s Army, Glory Road and A 
I Stillness at Appomatox) but like the 
of earlier work it is brisk and readable— 
to distinguished by its fairness and by its 
Ww clear grasp of grand strategy, made 
p- interesting by its revealing side-glimpses 
mn into army life and human character. 
1g —R.L.R. 
ic 
n- Tue TrovusteE WitH Tue Irisu, by 
— Leonard Patrick O’Connor Wibberley 
or (Holt, $3.00). A fast run-through of 
to Irish history from before Cromwell to 
ok the present. One recurring conclusion 
ce is that the Irish and the English are so 
radically different that it was foolish 
for the English ever to have tried unit- 
by ing the two peoples or to have attempt- 
A ed a permanent conquest of the Irish. 
le A glib, facile book, not at all difficult 
: to ignore.—Terry McSHAnp 
se 


Sour AFRICA IN TRANSITION, photo- 
graphs by Dan Weiner, text by Alan 
- Paton '(Scribners, $5.00). The South 
African author of Cry, the Beloved 
Country teams with an American pho- 
tographer to produce a book marked 
by good taste, restraint and considera- 
ble informativeness. Negroes make up 
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OLp rT in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 
Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands. 
B - h Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
l ¢ most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 
Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 


vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price omy $12.00 (#xcl127). 


$4.50 (#xcl03) 


worthy 
Other editions. $7.50 (#xc107); 
of the ny 


name 


FOR THE 
CATHOLIC 


HOME 





At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 














Live and let live, love, 
for Love's sake; 

Live and let live, love. 

Ledges for the dove’s sake, builders: 

Cities for the dove. 

Hell is far beneath, beloved; 
Heaven high above; 

Let us live for love a little: 

Live, and let live love. 


> GIVE PAX FOR CHRISTMAS 
p 1 page of poetry evocative of peace 


5 issues $1 377 4th Avenue, N. Y. C. 












































Coming in JUBILEE 
during 1957 






articles you'll 
want to see 





The Holy Father, the Church 
and the H-Bomb 


A discussion of the Pope’s thinking on 
the most crucial issue of our time, 
together with an analysis of why some 
Catholic laymen differ from his views 
and a round-up of what scientists are 
saying about atomic enerey. its uses and 
abuses, its effects on mankind. 


Catholics in the UN 


A photographic report on Catholics in — 
the world organization, their role, their 
effect, their influence vis-a-vis 
non-Catholic and Marzist 
representatives. 


Fund Raising 


A candid text-and-picture article on 
the important problem of church _ 
financing which answers such questions 
as what a pastor should look for 

in a fund raiser, how to find a reliable 
one, what role the laity should play. 


Notre Dame's “Distinguished 
Professors’ Program 


A photographic essay on the new look 
in education at one of America’s 
great Catholic universities. 


Leon Bloy 


A penetrating essay about the 
nineteenth-century French writer who 
has had so great an influence on 

the contemporary Church. 


Food, Land and People 


A series of articles on three 

related problems that confront 
20th-century man: the shortage of food, 
the shortage of land, and the 

apparent excess of population. 


The Eastern Rites 


Two more articles in a continuing 
series: a picture report on the 
Coptic Rite; an account of a visit to 
the tomb of Father Sharbel, the 
famous Maronite desert mystic. 


These and many other features— 

on education, the home, the 

family, religious life—in short, on the 
subjects that are most meaningful to 
you—are scheduled for JUBILEE during 
the coming year. Be sure you subscribe 
now so as not to miss a single copy. 


And don’t forget—your relatives, friends 
: and associates will also want JUBILEE 
during 1957. Start everybody off with a 
subscription now. Special gift rates apply 
i until January 15. Use the form at 

j the right for your own subscription; 

i a gift card can be found inside the 
front and back covers. 
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some three-fourths of South Africa’s 
population, and the photographs are 
largely devoted to conveying something 
of the tension and ambiguity of their 
situation in a society whose dominant 
motifs and institutions are white. 
There are, however, a number of well- 
chosen glimpses into the white com- 
munity itself, including a wry sequence 
showing middie-clad, straw-hatted Afri- 
kaner women playing jukskei—a sort 
of bowling game—with all the dignity 
and sobriety of respectable penguins. 
Paton’s text, which provides both a 
factual background and an interpretive 
commentary, is a model of good-temper, 
but all the more effective propaganda 
for that.—R.G. 


A Dictionary oF Mary, compiled by 
Donald Attwater (Kenedy, $6.50). A 
compendium of information about the 
Blessed Virgin, from “Our Lady of 
Aberdeen” to “Our Lady of Zyrovitse.” 
Some of the entries and references are 
a little obscure, and some of them are 
only tangentially related to Mary, but 
on the whole the book serves a useful 
purpose and should find its way to 
most reference shelves. 


I Was CHAPLAIN ON THE FRANKLIN, 
by Joseph T. O’Callahan, S.J. (Mac- 
millan, $2.75). An earnest, if not 
especially well-written, account of one 
of the most terrible incidents of World 
War IT. On March 19, 1945, the Frank- 
lin, a U.S. aircraft carrier, was bombed 
by Japanese planes and sustained the 
highest number of casualties in Navy 
history—432 dead and over 1,000 
wounded. Chaplain O’Callahan minis- 
tered to the wounded and dying, prayed 
over the dead, and in general so dis- 
tinguished himself that he was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
only naval chaplain ever to win it. His 
description of the holocaust is awkward 
but graphic enough, while what he 
says of his own role is commendably 
modest.—HaLpAN WHEY 


THe Hotypay Book, by Francis X. 
Weiser, S.J. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). 
The third book in a trilogy whose first 
two volumes covered Christmas and 
Easter. This one ranges over Pentecost, 
some of the feasts of Mary and a num- 
ber of lesser saints’ days. Included in 
the potpourri are such items as a recipe 
for “All Saints’ Cakes,” words and 
music for some quite lovely medieval 
hymns, and the text of George 
Washington’s proclamation instituting 
Thanksgiving Day. 





The Lebanese American 


Lebanese American Journal 


Lebanon, the Holy Land, 
present current events, 


Subscribe while it is still 


Subscribe to 


Journal 


Semi-monthly 
publication in 
English 


Get generous 


information about 
the Middle East, 
and past history 


at $4.00 a year 


32 East 28th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 


( GAg) |» ally Sse or 














American missionary needs 


candy, etc., for children’s 


Christmas party. Will you help? 


Write to: Abbé Jackson, 
Presbytére Saint Joseph, 
Martinique, F.W.I. 
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Tae Pecuuiar InstituTION, Kenneth 





BIOGRAPHY 

St. Ienattus oF Loyoxa, James Brodrick, 
S. J. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $5.00). A 
literate study of the saint’s early life up 
to the founding of the Jesuits. 


St. Icnatius of Loyola, Leonard Von Matt 
and Hugo Rahner (Regnery, $6.50). Most- 
ly photographs, some of them a bit irrele- 
vant, others highly evocative. 


HERNAN Cortes, Salvador de Madariaga 
(Regnery, $6.00). Re-issue of the definitive 
life of Mexico’s conqueror. A substantial 
achievement. 


St. Joun Fisuer, E. E. Reynolds (Kenedy, 
$6.00). By the biographer of Thomas More, 
and equally impressive. 


Tue Happy Warrior, Emily Smith Warner 
(Doubleday, $4.50). Affectionate and light- 
ly-filled-out memories of her father by the 
daughter of the late Al Smith. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY 
SecrecaTion, Robert Penn Warren (Ran- 
dom House, $1.95). A most lucid contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the age’s key 
issue. 


Tue Discovery AND CONQUEST OF MExIco, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $6.50). An epic of adventure that 
makes science fiction seem tame and crude. 


Tae Centuries or Santa Fe, Paul Horgan 
(Dutton, $5.00). Three centuries of life 
in the Spanish southwest, told through the 
stories of representative individuals. 
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Books for Christmas 






JUBILEE’s list of recommended gifts 


As it has in the past, JUBILEE here presents its recommendations 
of books published during the past year. These are gift books 
only in the sense that you can make a gift of them; their quality 
is intrinsic and, to one degree or another, timeless. Above all, 
they’re books which you probably want to read yourself, which is 
the best tribute you can possibly pay the people you give them to. 


Stampp (Knopf, $5.75). A study of slavery 
in the ante-bellum South that turns up 
some very surprising truths. 


Divivep WE Stanp, Michael Sheehy (Put- 
nam, $2.75). The year’s biggest rhubarb 
patch. An intrepid Irishman argues for 
continuing partition of the auld sod. 


NaucuT For Your Comrort, Trevor Hud- 
dleston (Doubleday, $3.75). The year’s 
aptest title. An Anglican monk warns that 
Africa is being lost to Christianity. 


AmeErIcAN CATHOLICISM, John Tracy Ellis 
(University of Chicago, $3.00). A clear, 
well-organized introductory survey of Amer- 
ican Catholic history. 


PROFILES IN CouraGE, John F. Kennedy 
(Harper, $3.50). On moral choice and 
political self-sacrifice in American history, 
by the senator from Massachusetts. 


THE ARTS 

CatHoutic CHurcH Music, Paul Hume 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.50). On the auditory 
horrors perpetrated daily in our temples, 
with some suggestions for exorcising them. 


Iraty Buitps, G. E. Kidder Smith (Rein- 
hold, $10.00). A spry and authoritative 
summary of Italian architecture in all its 
glory, wisdom and excesses. 


Contemporary CuurcH Art, Anton Henze 
(Sheed & Ward, $7.50). Toward a philos- 
ophy of sacred art for our times. 


SpanisH Paintinc; ITALIAN PAINTING, 
(Skira, $17.50 each). Two volumes in a 


superb series. Almost as good as living in 
the Uffizi or Prado. 


IMAGINARY PROMENADES IN ITALY, Eugene 
Berman (Pantheon, $12.50). Black and 
white drawings which are the product of 
a sumptuous imagination and which look 
more like Italy than straight sketches 
possibly could. 


Fresta 1N Pamptona, Dominique Aubier 
and Inge Morath (Universe Books, $10.00). 
A photo-text essay on the running of the 
bulls during Saint Fermin’s week. One of 
the most extraordinarily beautiful books of 
its kind ever published. 


Tue Mopern Cuurcu, by Edward D. Mills 
(Praeger, $9.75). Dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all churches are not. created 
equal, with examples of those worth taking 
a second look at. 


CuurcH BuILDING AND FurnisHinc, J. B. 
O’Connell (Notre Dame, $5.50). A com- 
pendium of useful information for pastors 
contemplating a new roof over their heads. 


FICTION 

Tue LONELY Passion oF JupitTH HEARNE, 
Brian. Moore (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$3.50). The life and death of a spinster 
in Belfast, compassionately seen. 


THE PRESENCE OF Grace, J. F. Powers 
(Doubleday, $2.95). Short stories, mostly 
about clerical life, by an outstanding in- 
vestigator. 


Tue STRAIGHT AND Narrow Patu, Honor 
Tracy (Random House, $3.50). The iron- 
hand-in-a-velvet-glove school of satire, this 
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time directed against the Irish, but with 
mercy shown. 


Tue Last Hurran, Edwin O’Connor (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $4.00).. About the 
rise and fall of a New England politico, 
lightly whitewashed. 


THe Lams, Francois Mauriac (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.00). A superb new 
novel about sacrifice and sanctity. 


THE Fuicut, Ruth Stephan (Knopf, $4.00). 
A skilful and serious historical novel about 
Queen Christina of Sweden, sufferer, ab- 
dicator and convert. 


Tue Stories oF Liam O’FLanerty, (Devin- 
Adair, $5.00). A handsome collection of 
the work of an Irish semi-master. 


THe Burnt Orrertnc, Albrecht Goes 
(Pantheon, $2.50). A powerful tale of self- 
immolation against a background of Nazi 
terror. 


THE Quiet American, Graham Greene 
(Viking, $4.00). Whether or not you like 
green tea, one of the year’s most important 
brews, concocted in Indo-China. 


Girt 1n May, Bruce Marshall (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.00). Concerning an antic ro- 
mance in Scotland, circa 1918. 


WINTER IN THE Arr, Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner (Viking, $3.50). Short stories marked 
by grace, wit and quiet irony. 


THE Sacririce, Adele Wiseman (Viking, 
$3.95). The story of a Jewish family in 
Canada, sad, sensuous and lyrical by turns. 


MEMOIRS FROM THE House oF THE DeEap, 
Feodor Dostoevski (Oxford, $3.50). A fine 
new translation of Dostoevski’s semi-fic- 
tional account of his imprisonment in 
Siberia. 


Tue Cypresses BELIEVE 1n Gop, Jose Maria 
Gironella (Knopf, $5.95): A new one- 
volume edition of one of the most signifi- 
cant recent novels, set in pre-Civil War 
Spain. 


PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Worps or Fairs, Francois Mauriac (Phil- 
osophical Library, $2.50). Six uncommonly 
inspiring lectures on aspects of the Chris- 
tian life. 


MenpitTations BerorE Mass, Romano Guar- 
dini (Newman, $3.00). A guide to prayer- 
ful attendance at the holy Mysteries, con- 
taining the memorable chapter on silence. 


ORDINATION TO THE PriesTHOOD, John 
Bligh, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). A con- 


cise, well-written account of the sacrament. 


THe Darx Vircin, The Book of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Donald Demarest and Coley 
Taylor (Coley Taylor, $5.00). Mexico’s 
patroness in a satisfying introduction for 
American readers. 


Inwarp Peace, Raoul Plus, S.J. (Newman, 
$3.00). A work on serenity that is really 
calming instead of being soporific. 
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Tue Nun’s Story, Katherine Hulme (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $4.00). The spiritual 
odyssey of a Belgian nun, told with ad- 
mirable restraint and craftsmanship. 


CHALLENGE TO AcTION, Msgr. Joseph Car- 
dijn (Fides, $2.50). The founder of the 
Young Christian Workers lays out a blue- 
print for Catholic Action. 


Questions AND ANsweErs, Cecily Hastings 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.00). An unusual kind 
of apologetics, in that the answers really 
do match the questions. 


Tue CHRISTIAN VISION, edited by Mary 
Ellen Evans (Newman, $4.25). A collection 
of articles, varied and almost uniformly 
excellent, from the English magazine Life 
of the Spirit. 


Butters Lives OF THE SAINTS, edited by 
Donald Attwater (Kenedy, $39.50). An ad- 
mirable gift from an individual to an in- 
stitution, or the other way around; over 
2,500 biographies, or one a night for the 
next seven years. 


THE CATHOLIC COMPANION TO THE BIBLE, 
Ralph Woods (Lippincott, $3.95). Snips 
and snaps from 2,000 years of biblical 
commentary. 


THe Hotypay Book, Francis X. Weiser, 
S.J. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). A travel- 
ogue through the feasts of Pentecost and 
the lesser saints, conducted by an old hand 
at the business. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN Jesuits, John 
LaFarge, S.J. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4.00). The accomplishments, character 
and prospects of America’s largest reli- 
gious society, told mostly in pictures. 


Worsuip anp Work, Colman J. Barry, 
OSB (St. John’s Abbey, $5.00). The his- 
tory of Minnesota’s Benedictines, in an 
unusually handsome volume. 


Tue Hoty Brte, Knox Translation (Sheed 
& Ward, $7.50). A one-volume edition of 
a superior contemporary rendering of Scrip- 
ture, 


THe CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF ST. 
THomas Agutnas, Etienne Gilson (Ran- 
dom House, $7.50). Another epical labor 
by the Hercules of Catholic scholars. 


Tue Livinc Breap, Thomas Merton (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.00). Meditations 
on the Eucharist. 


Jesus anp His Times, Daniel-Rops (Dut- 
ton, $5.00). Among the better recent in- 
terpretations. This edition substitutes Cath- 
olic (Knox) biblical quotations for the 
earlier Protestant ones. 


Tue Papat Encycuicats, edited by Anne 
Fremantle (Putnam, $4.00). A wide-rang- 
ing collection of papal writings from Peter 
to Pius XII. 


THe Brivce, edited by John M. Oester- 
reicher (Pantheon, $3.95). The second an- 
nual volume of the important new series 
on Jewish-Christian themes. 


MISCELLANEOUS : 
INDIVIDUATION, Joseph Goldbrunner (Pai 
theon, $3.50). A valuable preliminary sty 
of Jung’s depth psychology and its re 
tion to the cure of souls. 


Dyinc We Live, (Pantheon, $4.50). Om 
of the irreplaceable books of the year: th 
last letters and testaments of men 
women, almost all of them Christians, ¢ 
demned to death by the Nazis. 


AyoraMA, Raymond de Coccola and Pa 
King (Oxford, $4.50). Part missionary lif 
erature, part anthropology, altogether a 
outstanding account of a priest’s life among 
an Eskimo tribe. 4 


MeN AND GarpveNns, Nan Fairbrothet 
(Knopf, $5.00). A fine book for person 
who have, or wish'to have, a green thu , 


A CHECKLIST OF THE YEAR'S 
OUTSTANDING PAPERBACKS 
THe Papat ENCYCLICALS, edited by 
Fremantle (Mentor, $.50). 


THe Devit’s SHare, Denis de Rougeme : 
(Meridian, $1.25). 


Goya: THE Disasters oF War’ (Anchor, 
$1.25). 


Stories OF FRANK O’Connor (Vin 
$.95). 


Tue Maxine or Europe, Christopher Da ‘ 
son (Meridian, $1.35). Z 


THERESE, Francois Mauriac (Anchor, $.95), 
Summa Contra GentiLes, Book Threg 
Vols. 1 & 2, St. Thomas Aquinas (Image 
$.85 each). 


Tue Minp anp Heart or Love, Marit 
D’Arcy, S.J. (Meridian, $1.35). : 


MAN AND THE STATE, Jacques Mari in 
(Phoenix, $1.25). 


Tue Devits, Feodor Dostoevski (Penguin, 
$.95). 


Aquinas, Frederick Copleston, S.J. (Pen 
guin, $.85). 3 


Puppn’HEAD Witson, Mark Twain (Evers 
green, $1.25). 


Dante: THE Divine Comepy, II: Pure : 
TORY, translated by Dorothy Sayers (Pel . 
guin, $.85). a 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY, Ma in | 
D’Arcy, S.J. (Penguin, $.65). 


Five Stories sy Witta CATHER (Vinta se, 
$.95). 


PEASANTS AND OTHER Stories, Anton Che ( 
hov (Anchor, $.95). 4 


Tue Love Letters oF Puyitiuis McGin 
(Compass, $.95). 


Epmunp Campion, Evelyn Waugh (Im { 
$.65). 
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@ fun of giving JUBILEE 
bscriptions for Christmas 
-evident. Whether the 
on you give JUBILEE to is a 
snd, relative or associate; 
priest, sister or seminarian; 
or she will be delighted 


| ith your choice. Especially, 
“hat is, if the recipient admires 


Catholic magazine that 
mbines readability with 

iid information, lively 

ri ing with well-chosen and 
vealing pictures. JUBILEE 

is won more prizes than any 
ch 3 Catholic magazine—just 
le more argument for 

tre ducing it fo the people on 
pur Christmas list. 


hr stmas rates make giving 


BI E easy: Three 1-year 


b triptions cost only $10.00; 
Id al subscriptions are 
3.00 each. And you can 
clude yourself as one of the 


three, if you’re not already 


st bscriber. (The minimum 
it the special rate is three; 


f course, you can send in one 


3” 10 


How to order JUBILEE for 
Christmas: Use the card at left 
to send us the names and 
addresses of those to whom 
you want fo give JUBILEE. Well 
before Christmas we'll send 
you a handsome gift card and 
envelope for each gift you 
order. (We'd appreciate 
payment with your order, but 
we'll bill you later if you 
wish.) Please add $1.00 per 
subscription for Canada, $2.00 
each for all other foreign 
subscriptions. Be sure all 
information is clearly printed. 


Nofe: JUBILEE has a backlog 
of requests for subscriptions 
from priests, sisters and 
missionaries who cannot 
afford their own. Last year 
many readers added to their 
orders a subscription for an 
unknown JUBILEE enthusiast, 
and we filled it from our list. 
We'd like to be able to renew 
all these subscriptions and fill 
the new requests that have 
come in since then. If you've 
intended to subscribe for two 
friends but can’t think of a 
third, why not send it to a 
priest, sister or missionary of 
our choice? On second thought, 


“®r two subscriptions at the 
egular rate of $4.00 each.) 


eae 


why not send at least one 
missionary gift anyway? 





A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILE 


be Phen: Cuil 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham. | 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked byt 
people who share our views where they can obtain goo de 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and: 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question, | 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig. 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, ‘ 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They: 
are being priced well within the means of the average per=| 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, | 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issue i 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one | 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb giftal 
Christmas or at any other time, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 1 


2) THE HOLY FAMILY (9142 x 114%2)—$8.50 





To JUBILEE’s IKON GUILD 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 
bers of those you want). 


es see C- Enclosed is $ 





aahe 3) SAINT FRANCIS (942 x 11 42)—$7.50 





Street 





City 











